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Flat Turnips as a Soiling Crop. 


We have more than once stated that the 
tlat or English turnip could be used to en-' 
rich the soil, but this is a favorable time to 
recall it to the mind of our readers again. 
Let us enumerate some of the advantages of 
it. It can be sown at almost any season of 
the year and it grows rapidly. Sown in 
early spring it may be ready to plow under 
in June or July, while sown in July or 
August, or even as late as September,it may 
be plowed in the late fall or left as a cover 
crop on the ground, which it will prevent | 
from washing during the winter, yet in the | 
spring will be found to have frozen and de- 
cayed, leaving so much vegetable matter on 
or near the surface of the soil. It makes 
nearly as good a growth upon a light, sandy 
soil as upon the richest loam or muck, and 
if any are to be sold or used at the table the 
turnip is much better for table use on light 
soil than on a heavy soil. | 

The expense of the seed is not heavy like 
that of many of the newer crops recom-_ 
mended for soiling, as less than one pound 
of seed evenly sown broadcast is enough 
for an acre, while it does not need heavy 
manuring. Four hundred pounds to the acre | 
of a good commercial fertilizer will grow a_ 
good crop upon an acre of old pasture land, | 
and if the cost of this with seed and labor is 
an important item, there can be usually | 
enough sold from it, selecting the best, to| 
more than repay this expense, and yet have | 
a good crop to plow in for green manuring. 

We know that some argue that green 
crops, excepting such as take nitrogen from 
the air, simply return to the soil what they 
have taken from it, and thus do not enrich 
it. Weare not sure of this, or we might say 
that many years of experience and more of 
observation have led us to think it is not 
true. Many crops when plowed under seem | 
to leave the soil more fertile than before 
they grew, and we will not stop to argue the 
question whether they have taken fertility 
from the atmosphere directly through their! 
leaves or indirectly through the rainfall that | 
watered their roots, or whether they have 
drawn it up from the subsoil or dissolved it 
from particles previ-usly existing but dor- 
mant in the soil. 

One might say that turnips growa in a 
field and eaten by sheep confined upon that 
field could not enrich the soil, because the 
material returned to it was no more than; 
they had taken from it, but when agriculture 
Hourished most in England, turnips and 
sheep enriched the soil and the farmers who 
grew them. As our climate does not allow 
sheep to feed all or most of the winter upon 
fall-grown turnips which they harvest for 
themselves, we have the alternative of put- 
ting them inthe cellar and feeding them to 
the sheep, or letting them go to make the 
ground they were grown upon better fitted 
to grow some other crop. 

A good crop of English turnips with the 
green tops upon it has been calculated to 
furnish as much nitrogen to the soil when 
plowed under and decayed as twenty-seven 
tons of fresh barnyard manure, without any 
admixture of straw, water or muck, and as 
much potash as the same amount of manure 
und seventeen bushels of wood ashes. Who 
would not think this a fairly liberal manur- 
ing for most of our usual field crops? As 
regards the phosphoric acid, we have said 
that about four hundred pounds per acre of 
a good commercial phosphate is sufficient to 
zrow a good crop of English turnips, and 
chemists have said that turnips have a 
property peculiar to them and a few other 
plants, the more liberally phosphates or 
phosphoric aeid is given to them in fertilizer 
the more they will take up and show in the 
analysis of the roots, so that at least all of 
that which they get in the commercial fer- 
tilizer is returned by them to the soil as 
they decay. 

Those who have a field of light soil which 
they intend to seed to wheat, clover or gras 
in August can searcely do better than to 
put on a crop of turnips early to plow under 
before that time, while those who want to 
seed later or early in the spring may sow 
turnips in midsummer, possibly to cover the 
~round when the summer crop is taken off, 
as their rapid growth can be made in the 
time when many farmers allow their fields 
to lie fallow or to grow only weeds. 
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Grass Culture, 

I noticed in a recent issue of your paper 
that your valued correspondent, George M. 
Clark of Higganum, Ct., complains that 
srass seedsown Nov. 1had not shown up 
this spring, attributing its failure to grow 
to its being sown so late in the fall. This 
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has been acold, late spring and I should 
be much surprised if the grass complained 
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WILD CORN OF AMERICA. 





of is not up at this date, provided his seed | signs of the times for the industry. The 


was good. 

I laid down a lawn last November on the 
10th of the month, and it is now beautifully 
green. It has been my custom for years to 
lay down land to grass, the seed sown from 
Noy. 1 to Nov. 13, and I have never failed to 
get a good catch. In fact, I know of no 
day in the year when grass seed may not be 
successfully sown provided the land is prop- 
erly prepared. I prefer, however, not to 
sow grass seedin July or August, as grass- 


hoppers are very liable to eat the young | 
‘make a better profit. 


grass and thus to kill it. 
BENJAMIN P. WARE. 

Clifton, Mass., May 18. 

eae 
The Wool Clip. 

There is always satisfaction in beginning 
the season’s clip of wool if the market prices 
are good and the quality of the wool excel- 
lent. The wool industry has probably been 
as uncertain in recent years as any other 
product of the farm, but conditions appear 
to be ina fair way of improvement. There 
was never a season when agents of large 
mills took more interest in the new clip than 
this year. It begins to look as if the direct 
representatives of the mills were hereafter 
going to make personal investigations of the 
wool product, instead of trusting to specula. 
tors. During the past year there has been a 
steady fight between growers and mills, 
due entirely to the speculators or middle- 
men, who bought up most of the wool last 
season, and then endeavored to make money 
out of it. The mills were actually ignorant 
of the quantity of woolin the country, and 
they stood out of the market as long as 
possible. There is no way to remedy this 
except by the mills and manufacturers send- 
ing their direct representatives to the grow- 
ing districts, where personal communication 
with the farmers will give them a clearer 
idea of conditions. 

There has beena sort of antagonism be- 
tween the manufacturers and growers for 
years,on account of the speculative methods 
resorted to in influencing the price of wool. 
Time and again growers have been induced 
to part with their wool early in the season 
at nominal prices, under the unfounded dread 
that a large surplus in the country would 
push prices down to a very small figure. In 
most cases the speculators secured most of 
the wool in the country, and then calmly 
waited for prices to advance. The growers 
had no option in the matter, but had to ac- 
cept the situation and see prices rapidly ad- 
vance when they had no wool to sell. In the 
last year or two there has been a strong dis- 
position on the part of the growers to 
hold their wool. This is one of the best 














! . . . . 
| grower who is anxious to dispose of his 


wool early is sure to accept almost any price 
offered, and in the end he injures the posi- 
tion of all other growers. What is needed is 
more general co-operation among growers; 
to hold the new clip back sufficiently to give 
all a clear view of the situation. When 
prices are good it is policy to sell the clip as 
needed, and not rush it on the market rashly. 
The grower can hold wool cheaper and 
longer than the speculator because his ex- 
penses are less, and in the end he should 
W. E. Epwarps. 
Illinois. 
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What We Buy and Sell. 


According to the report of the United 
States Treasury Department, the total ex- 
ports from this country during the nine 
months ending March 31, 1901, not including 
gold and silver, amounted to $1,139,665,658, of 
which $19,184,985 was foreign goods re-ex- 
ported and = $1,120,480,673 was domestic 
products. This was an increase of about 
$80,000,000 over the amount in nine months 
prior to March 31, 1900, and of this $736,562,- 
756 was the products of agriculture, $304,- 
891,344 was manufactures, $28,542,043 from 
mining, $39,807,879 from forests, $6,861,844 
from fisheries and $3,814,807 miscellaneous. 
Agricultural products were $88,074,880 more 
than in same morths of 1899 and 1900. Dur- 
ing the same time we imported goods to the 
value of $599,481,143, of which nearly 40 
per cent. was free of duty. The exports for 
the nine months exceeded the imports by 
$540,184,515, or over $60,000,000 per month. 

But let us see what are some of the prin- 
cipal articles in this tremendous traffic. 
We imported of live animals $3,393,455 
worth, and articles the product of the United 
States returned free of duty amounted to 
$5,157,222, Of books and other printed 
matter imports were $1,717,465 free of 
duty and $1,229,028 dutiable. Breadstuffs 
amounted to $1,592,820, and bristles to 
$1,370,510. Cement, $1,863,573. Chemicals, 
drugs, dyestuffs, etc., $39,281,497, of which 
$23,561,299 was free of duty. Coal $3,938,507, 
mostly from British North America. Cocoa, 
$4,561,151, and coffee $45,218,119. Copper ore 
$6,826,539, and copper in other forms $7,214,- 
241. Raw cotton $5,163,487 and manufactures 
of cotton $26,758,358, of which over $16,000,- 
000 was for laces and similar dry goods. 
Earthen, stone and china ware amounted to 
$7,161,296, feathers to $2,585,092, and fertil- 
izers to $1,907,970. 

Of fibres manufactured, including flax 
hemp, jute, manila, sisal grass, etc., we had 





$16,128,152 worth, and of manufactures of |: 


the same $24,024,049. Fish, fresh and cured 





amounted to 85,820,090, and fruit and nuts to 
$14,042,025. Nearly $4,000,000 of this was 
for bananas. Furs and manufactures of fur 
were $3,753,265 free of duty and $3,359,304 
dutiable. Glass and glassware were 82,618,- 
003. Hats, bonnets and materials for same 
$2,373,323, 

Hides and skins other than fur were $33,- 
165,141, and india rubber, unmanufactured, 
$20,033,924. [ron and steel, not ineluding 
&733,761 worth of ore, amounted to $13,496,- 
987, and precious stones, jewelry and manu- 
factures of gold and silver to $15,951,972. 
The total of leather was $9,741,838, of which 
$4,936,421 was for gloves of kid or other 
leather. Malt liquors were $1,373,760. Lead 
was $3,815,976, and metals not otherwise 
specified were $45621,004. We bought of 
vegetable oils $4,970,882, of pauper stock 
$1,508,424, not including wood pulp, and of 
paper $2,954,192 worth. Provisions, includ- 
ing meats and dairy products, amounted to 
$1,986,453, rice and rice flour to $1,486,650, 
seeds, mostly of flax, to $2,000,401. Silk, 
raw, was $20,038,655, about one-half from 
Japan, and manufactured silk to $20,846,728, 
more than half from France. 

Spices were valued at $2,674,395, distilled 
spirits at $2,980,639, sugar not above No. 16, 
Dutch standard, to $63,611,036, and above 
that standard to $65,790,477. Tea was 
$9,955,981, tin $14,486,223, tobacco, unmanu- 
factured Jeaf, $10,220,358, and all manu- 
factured to $1,822,635. We had in toys 
$3,030,720, vegetables $2,655,562, and in wines 
$5,773,548. Wood and lumber, unmanu- 
factured, cost $11,132,727, cabinet ware or 
house furnishings $471,655, and wood pulp 
$1,191,240, with other manufactures of wood 
$1,416,909, a total for wood of $14,212,531. 
Wool, not manufactured, including hair of 
camel, goat, alpaca and like animals, 
amounted to $8,743,510, and manufactures of 
same to $11,946,990. The amount of all im- 
ports free of duty was $239,781,628, and 
dutiable was $359,699,515. 

Now let us look at our principal exports 
for the nine months. Agricultural imple- 
ments valued at $10,524,820, live animals at 
$38,290,930, of which cattle were $27,461,837, 
horses $6,786,534, mules $2,631,184, sheep 
$1,043,996 and balance in hogs, fowls, etc. 
Books and other printed matter $2,553,835, 
brass and manufactures of same $1,482,974. 
Breadstuffs $201,336,001, of which $66,936,- 
873 was for corn, $64,722,776 for wheat, 
$50,207,237 for wheat flour, $7,655,373 for 
oats, $1,867,249 for oat meal, and balance 
for other grains, corn meal, bran, etc. Of 
cycles and parts we sold $1,596,431 worth, 
and of carriages, cars, etc., $8,021,682 worth. 

Chemicals, drugs, dyes and medicines 
were valued at $10,487,510, clocks and 


watches $1,717,375, coal at $16,220,192, copper 
not including ore $34,280,300. Cotton not 
manufactured was  $264,340,605, beside 
$1,232,915 worth of cotton waste, and we 
sold $13,098,354 worth of cotton manufact- 
ures. Fertilizers amounted to $3,959,264, 
and manufactures of fibres to $3,179,545. 
Fish, fresh and cured, was $6,082,962, of 
which over $4,000,000 was for canned salmon. 
Fruit and nuts $9,601,945. Furs and fur 
skins $3,706,691, glucose $2,482,045, grease 
and soap stock $2,639,328, and hay $1,066,079. 
Of hops we sold $2,307,593 worth, and of 
india rubber mapufactures $2,307,593, and 
scientific instruments or apparatus, includ- 
ing all electric instruments, $5,495,309. 

The total exports of iron and steel, not 
elsewhere named, amounted to $90,147,005, 
not including ore, and of leather $20,183,878, 
of which $4,934,764 was sole leather, $10,862,- 
032 upper leather, $3,609,179 boots and shoes 
and $777,903 other manufactures of leather. 
Of malt liquors we sent out $1,310,418 worth, 
of marble and stone $1,169,049, musical in- 
struments $1,969,026 and of naval stores 
$9,269,278, including $5,636,370 worth of 
spirits of turpentine, and balance in resin, 
tar, pitch and turpentine. Oil cakes and oil 
meal amounted to $14,432,996 and mineral 
Oils to $52,745,096, of which $47,593,800 worth 
was refined. Then of corn oil there was 
$1,168,396 worth and of cottonseed oil $12,- 
617,439, with $503,558 of other vegetable oils. 

Paints and pigments came to $1,471,279, 
paper and manufactures of same $5,565,385, 
paraffin $5,537,266. The total amount of 
provisions was $146,201,033, which includes 
canned beef $4,327,000, fresh beef $22,684,- 
327, salt, pickled and dried beef $2,444,227, 
tallow $3,255,221. Of hog products bacon 
was $29,072,848, ham $16,196,450, pork canned 
$585,095, fresh $1,913,732, salt or pickled 
$7,674,446, lard $34,262,836, lard compounds 
$1,044,578 and mutton $42,745. Oleo oil 
amounted to $8,197,603 and oleomargarine 
$336,570. Poultry and game, sausages, cas- 
ings and all other meat products, canned or 
otherwise, were $6,931,905. Of dairy prod 
ucts butter came to $3,125,711, cheese to 
$3,016,072, and milk to $1,089,667. 

Seeds exported were valued at $5,969,626, of 
which $4,247,548 was flaxseed, and nearly 
$1,000,000 was clover seed. Distilled spir- 
its $2,232,063, and starch $1,620,987. Sugar 
and molasses, $2,244,587. Tobacco, unmanu- 
factured, $23,214,681, and manufactured 
$3,622,058, while the vegetables sent out 
came to $2,053,396. We also exported $38,- 
333,421 worth of wood, including timber and 
unmanufactured wood $7,500,832, lumber 
$15,488,937, shingles, shooks, staves, head- 
ing, etc., $7,268,310, doors, sash and blinds 
$720,448, furniture $2,813,003, and all others, 
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as wood pulp, wooden ware, ete., $4,541,891. 

ee of wool amounted to $1,177,- 
57. 

Of these exports $75,818,501 went by cars 
or other land vehicles, $45,298,028 by Ameri- 
can steam vessels, $941,606,166 by foreign 
steam vessels, $12,640,828 by American sail- 
ing vessels and $45,117,150 by foreign sailing 
vessels ; $882,559,575 worth went to Europe, 
$144,898,513 to North America, $33,024,125 to 
South America, $33,890,020 to Asia, $25,275, 
638 to Oceanica and $20,017,787 to Africa. 
The total for nine months is but about $255,- 
000,000 less than the total for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1900. 
~-~}<- 


Breeding Native Fruits. 


In the improvement of our fruits there is 
nothing which gives more pleasure and profit 
than the breeding of our native trees, shrubs 
and vines. Crossing, grafting and cultivat- 
ing have added wonders to our fruit output, 
and this work should be continued so long 
as there is any chance of improving the prod- 
ucts. There are still many native fruits 
which have not been developed to the stand- 
ard that they are capable of reaching, and 
it should be the work of every intelligent 
horticulturist to make some practical experi- 
ment with these. In this work it should be 
remembered that a plant native to any par- 
ticular part of the country always possesses 
certain qualities which makes it peculiarly 
adapted to the soil and climate. These 
qualities of hardiness, prolificness, freedom 
from disease, or superiority of fruits, should 
be taken as the foundation for further im- 
provements, They need to be intensified by 
culture and selection. 

Thus in the Northwest we have many 
hardy fruits, small and large, which are ex- 
tremely hardy, and they can be crossed and 
grafted with other varieties until excellent 
market fruits, both hardy and superior in 
quality, may be obtained. It is through this 
system of cultivation that our best fruits have 
been developed. The apples have made won- 
derful strides in the West and Northwest. It 
was doubted twenty-five years ago if market 
varieties of apples would do well in those 
| sections, but today through the development 
| Of a few varieties eminently adapted to the 
soil and climate the Western supply of 
apples more than equals the annual output 
| on the Atlantic coast. Likewise they have 
| developed hardy varieties of native peach 
| trees in Michigan, which yield fruits in the 
short summer season surpassed by none. 
These late Michigan peaches come in to pro- 
long the peach season, and thus a distinct 
good is accomplished for the whole country. 
| There is needed now some improvement of 
the native northwestern pear trees, which 
will give us a few late varieties for eating pur- 
poses. The plum has already reached a de- 
gree of deyelopment that makes this fruit an 
excellent one until very late in the season. 
The native wild strawberry plants have also 
received considerable attention, and asa 
result there are improved varieties anda 
longer season for the berries. No work 
gives greater satisfaction than this in the 
garden or field with native plants, which 
mnay become the progenitors of a new race 
of hardy, prolific fruit of unexceptional 
quality. A. B. BARRETT. 

Minnesota. 
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Trillium Grandiflorum. 





Among the early wild flowers native to 
| New England, which have been brought 
| into cultivation, perhaps not one has a wider 
|range of popular favor than the common 
| wood lily or wake robin, but which is 
| known to botanists as trillium grandiflorum. 
| It is a low herbaceous perennial plant with 
| a simple stem coming from a tuber-like root 
stalk, and bearing at its summit a whirl of 
three ovate rhombic deep green leaves, and 
a single large white flower two or three 
inches wide, spreading and usually turning 
to rose color with age. 


It likes a rich deep soil and prefers the 
| shade of deciduous trees which admit of 
| considerable light to the plant in early 
| spring, but as the season advances the shade 
increases until the trees are in full leaf. It 
will do fairly well in situations where it is 
shaded only a part of the day, and even in 
full sun if the ground is not toodry. But 
its seed requires shade to germinate and 
bulbs set in full sun seldom increase. It is 
useful to plant in shady corners where few 
other things would live. One must not ex- 
pect to see it at its best until two or three 
years after setting. 

It is a plant that dies down soon after its 
seed has matured, and by the end of July 
few stalks will be found. The best time to 
transplant, no doubt, is during its dormant 
season ; but the large numbers of bulbs are 
set in in late autumn and also in early 
spring. It succeeds well when forced, re- 
quiring about a month to bring it into bloom, 
andis useful for cutting and decoration. 
The flowers last well. 

To fully appreciate the possibilities of this 
flower one should see it in its natural home, 
growing in its greatest profusion. It is 
here only that it gives its greatest charm. 
In some of the richer ravines of the foot- 
hills of the Green Mountains it grows in 
great abundance, and about the middle of 
May one may see acres of woodland well 
sprinkled with this handsome flower. 

Trillium grandiflorum was exported to 
Europe for cultivation in considerable quan- 
tities twenty-five and thirty years ago, but it 
is only within the last fifteen years that it 
has come into such favor in this country. 
Thousands of these bulbs are used both at 


home and abroad each year. 
F. H. HorsForp. 





Andrew Carnegie has covered Scotland; 
no English need apply. With a college edu- 
cation within the reach of every child, the 
“‘ canny Scot ”” has now an opportunity to 





make his country as famous for general 
erudition as it is for heather. 
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Agricultural. 


Dairy Notes. 

The manager of the Fulton Creamery 
Company at Fulton, Kan., is very enthusias- 
tic in favor of the farm separator. He says 
that in seven months from the time they 
began to put out the separators they had 
closed down the factory separator at the 
main plant and two of the skimming stations, 
and now they are running no power sepa- 
rators at all, the work all being done by 65 
hand separators on the farms. With a less 
number of patrons they have increased 
their output of butter 50 per cent., and 
made over 130,000 pounds of butter per 
month during the summer, an average of 
200 pounds for each separator. As for the 
high cost of the machines, he says his pa- 
trons would not sell their separators for 
three times their cost if they could not re- 
place them, and that with ten cows a farmer 
more than saves the cost of the machine in a 
year. Hesums up the advantages of the 
system in this way. 

First, save expense and trouble of hauling 
or having hauled a lot of milk to the factory 
and back again, which at ten cents per 
hundred pounds amounts to 2) cents per 
pound of butterfat, on four per cent. milk ; 
second by having the warm sweet milk right 
from the cow in ten to fifteen minutes after 
milking, and just the same every time, its 
feeding value, based on estimates of our 
pa‘rons, is increased fifty to sixty per 
cent. over the old way of sterilized milk 
from the creamery; third, the farmer, in- 
stead of having 200 to 300 pounds of milk 
and skimmilk to care for, has only twenty 
to thirty pounds of cream, which is a great 
saving of labor, even taking into consider- 
ation the labor of separating by hand; 
fourth, the farmer is never under the ne- 
cessity of feeding or using whole milk for 
calves or household purposes, thereby losing 
the cream. 

‘Our company pays the farmer a net price 
for cream right at his door, and hires its 
own hauler, thus relieving the farmer of all 
trouble and anxiety about getting his prod- 
uct to the creamery. In hot weather we 
gather the cream every other day, and in 
cold weather twice a week. The cream is 
weighed and sampled right before the pa- 
tron’s eyes and paid for by the Babcock test, 
using an eighteen c.c. pipette. The patron 
is given a ticket punched with his number, 
date and number of pounds of cream he has 
each time and a duplicate is taken in to the 
creamery by the hauler. 

‘The hauler, coming in contact with the 
patron every time he gets cream, can in 
struct him in the care of it much better than 
when milk is delivered to the factory. The 
hauler sees how the patron cares for the 
cream, and if it is not right corrects it. We 
are satisfied that we get a better arti- 
ele of butter from cream gathered every 
two days than from milk delivered 
at the factory daily. The milk being 
separated while warm from the _ cow, 
all impurities are taken out, and the 
patron has only a few pounds of cream 
to care for, which in hot weather is usually 
hung in the well. He has warm skimmilk 
to feed his calves and pigs, and has it just 
the same every feed. He saves every drop 
of milk and runs it through his separator 
Sunday, as other days, and loses nothing by 
milk souring, which was a big item the 
old way. A majority of the patrons even 
find the skimmilk good enough for house- 
hold purposes, which makes another sav- 
ing.”’ 

That is the substance of his letter as it 
was published in the last annual report of 
the Board of Agriculture, and much of it we 
have given in his own words. 

At the Nebraska Experiment Station they 
took calves from three cows, fresh May 15, 
June5and July 8, 1899, and brought them 
up on skimmilk, or separator milk, making 
butter from the cream. In twenty-eight 
weeks they made nearly 4925 pounds of 
butter. Three other calves dropped May 22, 
May 26 and June 16 were allowed to run 
with the dams. On July 14, 1900, 
the three having the whole milk 
weighed an average of 798 pounds, and 
three on skimmilk 792 pounds. All were 
fed alike after weaning, but with whole 
milk valued at $1 per hundredweight and 
skimmed milk at fifteen cents per hundred 
it had cost $50.27 more to raise those on the 
whole milk than it did those on skimmilk, 
or $16.76 each, not reckoning anything for 
the extra cost of labor in hand feeding and 
butter making. The cost of growing a calf 
to six months old on skimmilk was estimated 
at about $9 for food, but by their weight as 
yearlings it will be seen that they were 
liberally fed. 
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Thoughts for the Present Dairy Season. 


Many dairymen possessing common cows 
get discouraged, because they say they can- 
not compete successfully with more fortu- 
nate farmers owning blooded herds. 

To such let me say, the remedy for im- 
provement lies in your own hands. 

If you think you cannot spare the money 
to purchase a blooded bull,attempt to secure 
the services of one this season for at least a 
portion of your herd. 

Select only your best milch animals to be 
the mothers of your future grades, and you 
will soon have a herd of the latter of which 
no dairyman need be ashamed. 

In the meantime, do not wait idly for the 
future and improved bovine generation to 
work wonders for you, but treat those you 
now possess as though they too were blooded 
animals. 

You don’t know how it increases a com- 
mo cow’s self respect, and incidentally her 
milk yield, to havea sweet, clean stable to 
walk into night and morning; to be turned 
into a pasture with succulent feed up to her 
eyes, and with plenty of pure, cool water to 
drink; to see the shepherd dog chained up in- 
stead of snapping at her heels, and to re- 
ceive gentle words rather than kicks, and 
have the atmosphere free from cuss words 
at milking time. 

It is the little attentions that go to make 
up the successful management of dairying, 
and he who does not study the needs of the 
common cow and her environment, need ex- 
pect no success with her better blooded 
sister. 

Now, before you are fairly launched into 
the dairy season of 1901, take heed of these 
things, as their observance may mean the 
very essence of dairy profit to you before 
the summer is ended. 

Another thing, I have no patience with a 
half-hearted dairyman, one who lacks en- 
thusiasm in his work. Such a one never 

as or never will make cows pay. Enter 
with spirit into your work or don’t work 
at all. 

Take as good care of the calves as you do 
of their dams, for they form the nursery of 
the dairy. 

A poor, pot-bellied calf raised:on slop in a 
small bare enclosure, with green pasturage 
just out of reach, is enough to make an 
honest dairyman weep, and yet how many 
such do we see! 





| ones, indeed, if they could evolve from such 
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Laval machines to other 


CENTURY ‘Alpha ’’ developments place them still 
further beyond the possibility of attempted competition 


from anything else in the 
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infancy into robust, profitable animals. 
GEORGE E, NEWELL. 
> <> > 
New York Farm Notes. 


We are having one of the most delightful 
springs we have had for many years in this 
county. April and May, thus far, have 
been all that could be desired for seasonable 
weather. At this writing the leaves of all 
varieties of trees are three-fourths grown. 
Plum trees are in full bloom. Grass has at- 
tained a wonderful start, and never appeared 
in better condition fora good crop of hay 
than now, unless some unforeseen drawback 
appears later. 
Most of our dairymen have turned their 
cows to pasture. Cows generally appear in 
excellent shape this season, as winter dairy- 
ing has a tendency to keep cows in higher 
flesh, for the reason that greater care is 
taken, together with the vast amount of 
feeding stuffs used to keep up the milk 
supply,and which also assists in keeping the 
animal in fine condition. 
Farmers have learned not to trust wholly 
to the hay crop for keeping their stock, as 
was the custom forty or fifty years ago, 
before silos and ensilage came into general 
use. In those days fodder corn in this sec- 
tiou was not considered as one of the impor- 
tant forage crops, as it is by the farmers of 
the present day. 
Those of our farmers who sowed their 
oats in April now have the satisfaction of 
seeing their crop nearly covering the ground. 
My experience in farming confirms me in 
the practice of sowing oats in the spring, just 
as early as possible, or as soon as the 
ground will work mealy and dry. I always 
aim to have all growing crops in the earth 
early, as late-sown grain does not compare 
with the early maturities in. weight or 
appearance. 
Farming is a trade or occupation by itself, 
and as the years go by it requires a more 
strenuous effort and a greater study to make 
firming remunerative than it did in the days 
of our forefathers, or when our farm lands 
presented only virgin soil. Certain proper- 
ties which our lands once contained now re- 
quire to be replaced. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary for the farmer to be endowed with a 
fair amount of brain force, as well as means 
to carry on farming successfully. 
Cheese factories are now running under 
fnll head. Thereisa ready market for all 
the cheese as fast as cured, at from 8} to 8} 
cents per pound. The milk stations are 
patronized by certain of our large dairymen 
who reside near the line of the railroads. 
The Deer River Station as yet has not 
dropped its price below ninety-three cents 
per hundred pounds for milk, while others 
are down to seventy-five cents. 
The veal calf business during the winter 
and spring has been carried on among the 
farmers to a larger extent than ever before. 
Every week carloads of veals are shipped 
from our regular markets to New York city. 
On the last market day calves brought four 
to 44 cents per pound, live weight. Dressed 
pork is high in price and not plentiful. 
There seems to be just about enough to sup- 
ply our local markets. The present spring 
has not been favorable for raising pigs, for 
some reason, as hundreds of them have 
died in this section. P. E. WuIre. 
Deer River, Lewis Co., May 13. 
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For Permanent Success With Cattle. 


One of the worst things for the cattle in- 
dustry is the so-called boom, which occurs 
every few years, and attracts many people 
to the business who are not fitted for it by 
experience and education. These booms are 
bound to happen in every business, and they 
seem to help trade in the minds of some, but 
in reality they do more harm than good. 
There is always the reaction after the boom, 
and this frequently carries prices down be- 
low the actual producing price. A boom 
always stimulates production so generally 
that there is always more raised than is 
actually needed, and this causes the reaction 
in prices. 

Now to succeed in any industry it is quite 
necessary that there should bea steady, con- 
tinuous progress, and the cattle breeder 
dreads booms because they are not the legiti- 
mate outcome of normal conditions. It is 
only the poor breeder, the man who does not 
know how to make a living out of hard and 


Nothing 
Tastes Good 


And eating is simply perfunctory— 
done because it must be. 

This is the common complaint of 
the dyspeptic. 

If eating sparingly would cure dys- 
pepsia, few would suffer from it long. 

The only way to cure dyspepsia, 
which is difficult digestion, is to give 
vigor and tone to the stomach and the 
whole digestive system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured the niece of 
Frank Fay, 106 N. St., South Boston, Mass., 








Hood’s Jarsaparilla made her well. 





Is-it any wonder the land is full of ‘‘com- 
mon” cows? They would be uncommon ! 


who writes that she had been a great sufferer to put in storage as well as for local trade. 
from dyspepsia for six years: had been with- Northern assorted sizes extra creamery gen-|and Richmond, $16.25 in Pittsburg, $16 in 
out appetite and had been troubled with sour | Tally brought 20 cents, which wasa half 
stomach and headache. She had tried many | cent higher than a week ago, and Western 
other medicines in vain. Two bottles of | SPruce assorted or large ash tubs sold at 19} 
cents. Northern and Western firsts were 
184 to 19 cents, and seconds at 16 to 17 cents, 
Hood’s Sarsapariliia with best marks of Eastern at 18 cents and 

fair to good 16 to 17 cents. Boxes and 
Promises to cure and keeps the | prints in good supply and extra Northern 
brought 204 cents and Western 20 cents 


intelligent work, who looks forward to the 
booms, trusting that through the artificial 
stimulation of the market he will in some 
way get more money than his work is legiti- 
mately entitled to. 

Permanent success in cattle raising, as in 
most other farm departments, is the reward 
of careful, consistent and persistent work, 
pushed along steadily with an intelligence 
that grasps every important factor of a situ- 
ation, and never permits aleak to go long 
without investigation. The farmer who 
studies the cattle industry in this way will 
make a living; nay, more than a living. 
There are too many instances of permanent 
successes to doubt this. But such men do 
not make their money from the booms. On 
the contrary they prepare for the hard times 
during the booms, disposing of their stock 
at the proper time, and very often buying 
more breeding stock when prices are de- 
pressed and others are anxious to sell to 
get rid of wintering the animals. A long- 
continued depression in cattle raising is 
just as sure to be followed by a return of 
good demand and prices, as the reaction 
from the boom is bound to come. One must 
study the two in their proper relations, and 


highly elated by the other. In time the re- 
wards will come through the proper and 
legitimate channels. Permanent success is, 
consequently, within the reach of the 
steady, persistent, progressive breeder, and 
not the outcome of booms to be passed 


happen to take up the business just when a 
boom is attracting attention. 
Ohio. E. P. Smrrn. 
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Western Massachusetts Notes. 


As I have just passed over the hill coun- 
try of Hampshire and Berkshire counties, 
the very remarkable freshness of the whole 
section is quite noticeable, especially for its 
uniformity and its unusual forwardness in 
comparison with the Connecticut river 
valley section, which is generally two 
weeks ahead. 
The outlook for pasturage and the hay 
crop was never better at this season of the 
year, giving the farmers new hope after an 
unprofitable winter season, through the 
feeding purchased hay in many cases. 
There appears as yet no omen against an 
apple bloom and fruitage, but it is yet early 
to report as to fullness of bloom. 
Pittsfield, May 14. 





H. M. P. 
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Orchard Planting. 





some protection is afforded from the north 
and northwest winds. Such a position is 


two sides of the orchard. Sucha belt of 
trees is even better than buildings. A heavy 
growth of quick-growing forest trees should 
be planted for this purpose on every farm. 
Mark out a good location for the orchard and 
then plant the trees on the north and north- 
west sides. These trees may be nut-bearing 
trees and they will in this way pay interest 
on the investment. The trees should be 
planted close enough together so that as they 
get older they can be thinned out, using the 
larger trees thus cut for timber. By thip- 
ning out constantly and planting new ones, 
it is possible to practice ina small way 
scientific forestry. 
One of the best places to plant an orchard 
is on the lower end of the slope of a hill 
where the hill itself will furnish protection 
from the extremes of winter weather. 
When planted in this way the trees should 
be kept pruned back pretty well so that the 
heads and inside of the top can be kept open 
to the sunlight. In planting the frnit trees 
it is necessary that the big roots should be 
spread out evenly onall sides. If these roots 
are all crammed into a small hole on one side 
they will not give the protection from winds 
and storms they need. Ifthe wind blows from 
the side opposite to the cluster of roots, the 
tree will soon lean over and fall. “Propping 
up will never give tosuch a tree the rigidity 
it should have, and some day when loaded 
with fruit it will fall over, causing consider- 
able loss. We must study the root arrange- 
ments of the trees as well as the position of 
the branches. Always plant the strongest 
roots on the northwest side. As the prevail- 
ing heavy winds come from that direction in 
winter, it will tend to give more stability to 
the trees. This is not generally observed, 
but when it is less damage to the orchard by 
storms will be noted. Fruit trees that are 
twisted and bent so that their roots are in- 
jured will never do so well as those which 
are able to resist the most violent winds. 
Two persons at least are needed to plant a 
tree properly. One must hold it upright 
while the other fills in the dirt and packs it 
around the roots. A tree should naturally 
stand upright and firm before the dirt is put 
in the hole. C. T. WuirTer. 
Vermont. 





Butter Market. 


to higher prices at other points, and all prime 
to fancy lots were quickly taken, and it is 
likely that before another week -there may 
be another advance of a half cent or more on 


as $19 in Boston, New York, Brooklyn, 
the choice grades, as there is demand for it | Jersey City and Providence, $18.50 in New 
Orleans, $17.50 in Philadelphia, Baltimore 


Buffalo and Nashville, $15.50in Duluth, $15 


to 18 cents for Vermont, 17 cents for New 


cents, and lower grades dull at 12 to 13 cents. 
Not much doing in imitation creamery at 134 
to 15 cents, or ladles at 10 to 14 cents, but a 
fair demand for choice renovated at 16 cents, 
and a dull trade in fair to good at 12 to 15 
cents. Jobbers are asking 21 cents for ex- 
tra creamery, and 22 to 23 cents for boxes 
and prints. Lower grades from a half cent 
to one anda half cents above receivers’ rates. 
Most of Northern and Western butter is 
coming in good condition, and has a grass 
| flavor, which makes it desirable for storing, 
although present conditions indicate a lib- 
eral supply later in the season. 

’ The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
| week were 24,779 tubs and 27,065 boxes, a 
total weight of 1,203,751 pounes, against 
1,053,339 pounds the previous week and 
1,231,473 pounds corresponding week 
last year. Here we havea further increase 
in receipt as compared with last week, but 
they still run a little less than last year. 
The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were 10,921 pounds, against 2030 
pounds for corresponding week last year. 





not be discouraged by the one nor too! From New York the exports were 1410 tubs, 


and from Montreal they amounted to 6072 
packages. 

The stock of butter in the Quincy Market 
Cold Storage Company’s warehouse is 16,516 
tubs, against 11,113 tubs same time last year. 
The Eastern Company reports a stock of 


around among the adventurers who may | 3100 tubs, against 1378 tubs last year, and 


with these added the total stock is 19,616 
tubs, 2387 tubs more than a week ago. At 
this time last year the stock was 12,491 tubs. 
Included in this year’s stock are about 
12,000 tubs of old butter. 
—_ HO <> oe _—__——— 
Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 

Apples in small demand. Ben Davis at 


$3.75 and No. 2 $2 to $2.50. Strawberries in 
fair supply. Maryland 10 to 13 cents a quart, 
Norfolk, good to choice, 8 to 11 cents, and 
North Carolina choice 9 to 10 cents, fair to 
good 6 to& cents. There were 1006 barrels 
uf apples came in last week, and same week 
a year ago 34 barrels. 


boxes arriving, against 7268 boxes same week 
last year. Seedlings are $2 to $2.50 a box. 
Bloods, 216 counts, $3.25 to $3.50, with half 
boxes $1.75 to $1.87. Navels, 176, 200 and 
216 counts $3.25 to $3.75 a box, 150 counts $3 
to $3.50, 126 counts $2.75 to $3.25 and 96 
counts $2.50. Tangerines are higher, at $2 
to $2.50 for half boxes. Florida grape 


The best location for an orchard is where | fruit is from $7 to $8 a box choice to fancy, 


and California, good to choice, $2.50 to 
$3.25, fancy $3.50 to $4. There were a few 


found with a woods or belt of trees on these | Messina and Palermo oranges received 


and bloods sold from $2.10 to $2.75 a box, 
fair to choice, and half boxes at $1.50 to $2, 
common to choice yellow $1.75 to $3, and 
half boxes $1.25 to $2. California lemons 
drag slowly at $2to $2.25, and Mediterra- 
nean in moderate demand at 300 counts fancy 
$3.50 to $3.75, choice $3 to $3.25, and fairtto 
good $2 to $2.25, 360 counts same grades 
about 25 cents a box less. Dates have gone 
into storage at about 35 to 4 cents a pound, 
and figs at 7 to10 cents a pound. Pine- 


West Indies, and sell from 10 to 20 cents 
each as to size. Red Spanish from Florida | 
are expected to be more plenty this year. | 
Bananas are $1.25 to $2.50a stem as to size 
and condition. Malaga grapes gone unless 
some retailer has a few that he values at $8 
to $12 a cask. 
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The Hay Trade. 


The hay market remains about the same 
as a week ago, with receipts fully equal to 
the demand even for higher grades, while 
lower grades are neglected. Buyers are ex- 
pecting larger arrivals and take but small 
stocks, but those growers who have not 
sold are not crowding the market, as the 
crop of this year is not yet assured, and 


it comes, while some are fearing a summer 
drought to reduce crop in both meadows and 
pastures. 

Boston has had a fair trade both in hay 
and straw, and last week’s prices are fully 
maintained and may be a little firmer. 


and clover mixed, $15 to $16. Straw is 
higher at $19 to $20 for long rye, $13 to $14 | 
for tangled rye and $9 to $9.50 for oat. The | 
receipts of the week were 194 cars of hay, 
19 of which were billed for export, and ten 
ears of straw. Corresponding week last | 
year 196 cars of hay, 15 of which were for 
export, and 14 cars of straw. 

In New York purchases have been larger, 
and as receipts are not in excess of average 
consumption, prime and No. 1 hay are firm, | 
but clover grades are dull excepting for very 
best. Receipts were 8020 tons of hay and 
765 tons of straw, with 4157 bales of hay ex-, 
ported. Corresponding week a year ago 7072 


There has been a firmer feeling in the but-/tons of hay received. In Brooklyn and | 
ter market during the past week, owing | Jersey City receipts increased and the de-/| moral ideals. ‘ Miracles are things that do 
mand continues light. Rye straw in light 
supply and firm. 


The Hay Trade Journal gives highest prices 











promise. Don't wait till you are 
worse, but buy a bottle today. 


with fair, steady demand. Extra dairy 
sold at 18 cents, and fair to good at 12 


any railroad express point in the 
United States, $2.75. 





C. I. Hoop & Co., 
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to 16 cents. Intubs extra dairy was 17 


York, firsts 16 to 164 cents, seconds 14 to 15 


$2.75 to $3, Russets, good to choice, $3.25 to | 


California oranges in liberal supply, 18,342 | ° 


apples are now coming from Florida and | 


most of them have storage room for it when | 


Choice timothy is $18.50 to $19 in large bales, | 


great many different planes of life, and 


— = pointing out those planes. That messages 
e Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure | could be sent through the air without visi- 

| (Improved Schmidt Treatment | ble mechanism would have been regarded a 
complete) saves the lives of the half-century ago as something ‘‘ super- 

most valuable cows. Can be ap-/ natural,” and therefore to be vigor- 
Fever et after the eg is ey ously denounced. But Marconi came. 
ree treatments, $2.50. Sent to! sna’ the “miracle”? of one generation 

sagpes the accepted fact of the next, and 
the commonplace occurrence soon after. 
Lowell, Mass. [et any one go back in old newspaper 
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in Memphis, $14.75 in Cincinnati, $14.50 in 
Minneapolis and Chicago, $14 in St. Louis 
and $11 in Kansas City. 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin says some 
dealers report sales No. 1 at $12 to $12.25 in 
carload lots, and other quote sales on track 
at $11.50, and some report choice No. 2 at 
$11, while others have bought at $10 to 
$10.50. 
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When Chicago and other ports on the Great 
Lakes are able to ship goods direct to Liver- 
pool, London and Hamburg it will to a cer- 
tain extent injure the railroad traffic from 
Chicago to the Eastern ports and reduce the 
exports from the Atlantic Coast. Four 
ships each 255 feet long have been built for 
this purpose. They will pass through the 
Canadian canals for seventy-three miles, 
and through forty-six locks before they reach 
the St. Lawrence river, and the time from 
Buffalo to Montreal will be three days. 
There should have been long ago a canal 
through the United States from the Lakes 
to the Atlantic ports, with a depth of twenty 
feet, which is the depth of most of the har- 
bors in the Lakes, and thus the profit of this 
traffic retained at home instead of going to 
Canada. As the traffic which passes through 
the Sault Ste. Marie canal is now double 

ithe amount that passes through the Suez 
Canal, it is little wonder that it has proved 
‘a profitable investment for the Canadians. 
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The World Beautiful. 


Lilian Whiting, in the Boston Budget. 


Born and nourished in miracles, 

His feet were shod with golden bells, 
Or where he stepped the soil did peal 
As if the dust were glass and steel. 





Yet every scroll whereon he wrote 

In latent fire his secret thought, 

Fell unregarded to the ground, 

Unseen by such as stood around. 

But when the noisy scorn was past, 

Emerge the winged words in haste. 

New bathed, new trimmed, on healthy wing, 
Right to the heaven they steer and sing. 


Sole and self-commanded works, 
Fears not undermining days, 

Grows by decays, 

And, by the famous might that lurks 
In reaction and recoil, 

Makes flame to freeze and ice to boil; 


Love on his errand bound to go 

Can swim the flood and wade through snow, 
j] Where way is none, ’t will creep and wind 

And eat through Alps its home to find. 


Matthew Arnold, to say nothing of a body 
of other able and scholarly men, Huxley and | 
many who might be named, define miracles, } 
| if one may condense pages and chapters and | 

volumes of their speculative affirmations, as ' 
things that donot happen. Through his two ! 
volumes of ‘‘ Literature and Dogma ” and 
** God of the Bible,”? Matthew Arnold elab- 
| orates his convictions, and he says the ques- 

tion is: ‘‘ Are we to affirm that Godis a 

person who think and loves because mir- 
acles compel us? ”” And again Mr. Arnold 

says: ‘* The important question is, what be- 
comes of religion, so precious, as we believe, 
to the human race, if miracles cannot be re- 
lied on?” He illustrates his thesis by this 

instance: | 


Interferences and communications of such a 
kind as to be explainable on no other supposition 
than that of a magnified and non-natural man, 
with etherealized men ministering to him, are 
alleged to have actually happened and to be 
warranted by sure testimony. And there is 
something in this. If the alleged interferences 
| and communications have happened, then by this 
| supposition they may fairly be explained. If the 











enable the chosen people to win a great victory | 


files to the days when Cyrus Field’s projet 
of the ocean cable was in the air, and how 
; amusing—in the light of today—how iv- 
‘norant and unfounded is much of the <js- 
cussion. To many intelligent writers o{ 
that time the idea of electrie communica- 
| tion across three thousand miles of wate: 
! was nothing short of a miracle, and 1 14 
| cles cannothappen. Only they do. 

But when thejnoisy scorn was past, 

Emerge the winged words in haste, 

New-bathed, new-trimmed, on healthy wing 

Bight to the heaven they steer and sing. 

The scientist comes with his liquid air, 
and behold, he ‘‘ makes flame to freeze and 

ice to boil.’’ 

The truth is, indeed, that, so far from 
|miracles being ‘“‘things that do not hap- 
| pen,” they happen every hour. The entire 
| nok of life itself is a miracle. When one 

ooks upon the life that lies beyond death 

;aS a mysterious condition that baftles in 
| quiry, why should he not see an equally mys- 
jterious thing in the marvelous tranforma- 
| tion perpesnaly going on before his eyes in 
|this life of the infant into the learned and 
igreat man whose thought is a factor in 
|changing, controlling and creating the 
| thought of the age? Can any transition to 
the life beyond be more marvellous than 
[that transition from the boyhood of Lin- 
| coln, ** born as lowly as the Son of God,”’ to 
' the glorified statesman and preserver of his 
| country ? 

| In Rey. Dr. MeConnell’s new work, en- 
| titled **‘ The Evolution of Immortality,’ he 
| Says: 

|. We have found reasonable ground to believe 
| that conscious human personality may and does 
| in some way hold converse with other personal- 
lities through channels’ which are no doubt 
| material, but composed of matter different from 
bm with which the laws of physics generally 
| deal. 

We have found not only reasonable 
round, but actual proof, that instead of the 
ormer crude division of the “ spiritual ’’ and 

the ‘* material,’’ that everything is, in its 
last analysis, spiritual; and that matter 
is only the mede of manifestation, and 
ranges from the crude and the dense to the 
ethereal. It is no morea miracle for the 
ethereal body ,—in which one lives after cast- 
ing off the physical by the process called 
death,—it is no more a miracle for the 
ethereal body to go through a closed 
door than it is for the X-ray to pierce 
a solid substance. It was this that occurred 
when the disciples suddenly saw Jesus ** in 
the midst of them, the doors being shut.’ 
The fishermen of Galilee had not heard of 
the Rentgen ray, and to them it appeared 
jamiracle. To us it is simply the super- 
; normal, a perfectly natural occurrence on 
, the plane of effects just above that on which 
| we now stand. 

_ The one supreme potency in the universe 
;islove. It has power not only over the 
| Spiritual but the material scenery of life: it 
| is a force infinitely greater, finer, more pen- 
| etrating, more swift, more potent than elec- 
tricity: it “‘can swim the flood and wade 
be my, ~ snow ”’?; “it can eat through 
| the Alps ”’ or fly over them; and when Dr. 





—Emerson. | Henry Drummond foresees that higher civil- 


|ization which brings a new heavenand a 
‘new earth the hour that men learn to live 
by the law of love his, vision discerns the 
one great reality. 





A BIG SHIPMENT OVER THE BOs. 
TON & MAINE. 
Five Miles of Harvesting Machines. 
At this the dawn of the 20th Century, when the 


‘business enterprises are assuming such colossa! 


proportions, it is not surprising to find that the 
shipments from these great industrial establish- 
ments increase proportionately. Perhaps the 
greatest single shipment on record was made ove! 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, on May 14, when 2 
train of 58 cars, loaded with machinery, w:- 
shipped from Hoosick Falls to Chicago. Tl: 
details of that shipments are are follows: 

The route was overthe Boston & Maine Rai! 
road from Hoosick Falls to Rotterdam, thence t 
Buffalo over the New York Central, and 10 
Buffalo to Chicago over the Lake Shore & Mic! 
igan Southern; 58 cars of the last named res 
were used to contain the shipment. and we! 
run solid to Chicago, being distributed from the: 
as follows: 7 ears to Illinois; 4 to Missom 
Nebraska; 7 to Iowa; 8 t» Minnesota; 9 to Seoul 
Dakota; 1 to Wisconsin; 12 to Kansas; 1 te Nor! 
Dakota. The run was wholly by daylight. 0: 
the train was decorated with flags and bui! 
as well as placards bearing the advertiseme!| 


progress of the natural day was really stopped to the shipper. The train was given an ci 


siastic send-off at Hoosick Falls. ™ 


were closed, factories ceased operations 


over its enemies, if a voice out of the sky really | whistles, bells and cannon announerd | 
| said when Jesus was baptized: This is my beloved departure of this great freight shipment.‘ 
son,—then the magnified and non-natural man of he Boston & Maine’s most modern freizt 


necessary, by those incidents. 


é A motives, No. 1155, was used in hauling the | 
. | popular religion, either by himself or with angels, | which left H Boer aX aes on oa A. : ae 
and $18 to $18.50 in small bales. No. }| ae peer his ministers, is a supposi- |Fived at Rotterdam at 1.20 P. M. The sty 
oe 9 . « * on that is credible, probable and even almost | consisted of three thousand harvesting mii 
$17.50 to $18, No. 2 $16 to $17, No. 3, clover P | @aleh, Mf phnced ond te cmd, would extend 0% 
| distance of five miles. The total wis 


Science, that was formerly held as the foe | walene of the shipment was 1,675,400 pounds 


to religion, now appears in the guise of ex- | the 


reight charges amounted to $9,692.52. | 


; the value of the machines is estimated at 


|planation and reconcilement. ‘The Sun | $125,000. This train occupied about two « 


has set and the nineteenth century has | crossing New York State, and at every plac 


ended,” says a despairing voice. But this | ¢ 
fact fades intoa larger and more glorious | 
one—the sun has arisen and the Twentieth | 
Century has begun. | 


The body of thinkers, fairly represented | 


| Starting point to destination there was xr 


erest manifested. 
Any one who is looking for a fine bull ow 


deep and persistent milker should read the ! 
Farm advertisement this week. 





by Matthew Arnold, had an especial aversion | 
to what they termed “the supernatural.” 
Their feeling, for which aversion isa mild 
term, is shared and continued by a great body 
of the men of today,—a body largely con- 
spicuous for scholarship, culture and high 


ment. The former term of “the super- 


BEAUTY FOR HORSE’ 


Of the many skin diseases that animals 
are subject to there are nope which can- 
not be brought under control and 
Speedily Cured by the use of 


not happen,’’= they say, practically; ‘“‘ The 
Supernatural is a fairy tale.’ 
It is here that Science offers her reconcile- é 
(TRADE J MARK.) 


natural”? is found to really mean “ the 
supernormal.”” Things do happen on a 


science is increasingly discovering and 








Its perfect reliabliity 
im all the forms of 


ERUPTIONS 


from which horses suffer has been ai- 
tested to by those that have used it 
with the greatest satisfaction. Thor- 
b~ 5g clea ness ana smoothness of the 


healthful, gl arance of 

the hair, clean scalp. follow bathing and 
gz. Eastly applied with a 

sponge. Valuable for privat: stables. 


PRICE, $9.00, PREPAID. 


WaLnxur Kipe@R Oo., Box 3144, Boston, Masa 
AT ALL DEALERS. 
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Poultry. The color of feathers is a fancy of the fan™ 
ciers, and it amuses them to see how closely 
v3 ee ~~" | they can produce certain markings. The 
Practical Poultry Points. more difficult the task, the more pleasure 
breed from birds that have had the in accomplishing it, and they strive for 
yp is to invite disaster in more than one Some new combination or variety as the | 
mm. Unless the attack was very slight, | florists do for a blue rose or carnation. We, 
~ a small proportion of the eggs will be May allow them that privilege for the sake | 
“sile, and even of those a large part will of the good they have done in improving our | 
in the shell, or be so lacking in vitality , breeds of poultry in other ways beside the 
-odie while small without any evident feathers. They have not neglected size and | 
<e. Butevenif by care they are kept Shape. They have, like the cattle breeders, 
vo they grow and mature very slowly, | striven to put meat upon the parts that are 
at the approach of winter they are about best liked at the table, or to produce a form 
‘ain to take cold, have the roup, and _that is best adapted to egg production, or in 
vmunieate it to the others in the pen, | Other ways to combine excellence in some 
tileach chicken so saved has caused a particular with their ideas of beauty. As 
_. much greater than its own value, if not long as they do this we should be grateful to 
Joss of the entire flock. We thought we , them and pardon the feathers for the sake 
al made a valuable discovery when we Of the fleshortheegg. 
yyned how to cure roup if taken in sea- | We think those who are obliged to keep 
». but after watching results where it had poultry confined in yards should plan to 
on cured we have decided that after it had grow green food for them. They like lettuce 
_ssed beyond the stage of a simple cold about as well as anything we ever fed them, 
would kill and bury all cases as quickly and it seems well adapted to young chickens 
seen, and we advise all others to do 80. because of its tenderness, and because it is 
‘sas near diphtheria as a disease can bein one of the earliest excepting grass that can 
pird like the same in a human being, and pe grown for them. Old hens like radish 
ereare strong reasons for believing. that and mustard nearly as well, and they have 


oa 
iO 


ore is danger of contracting diphtheria or peen said to stimulate early egg production. | § 


phtheritic sore throat by working over and | We think a small patch of rape might be | 
ing to doctor a hen with the roup. made to produce a great deal of green food 
If chickensare to be raised in a brooder “ ” mone Pte on ro . ok ps ye 
et them get well dried off after hatching, yor. good, as they get much exercise in 
\hether it is done under the hen or in the scratching them over to thresh out the 
agree ators they are pot in, umn, tho, cere seals bape 
ay or 98° degrees > : > tant as t ey get from e 
hat watch them closely, seeing them about Flat mabienuneintiie dl both early see 
once an hour. If they pant for breath lower’ jate in the season, and they will first pick 
the temperature, Which naturally will rise the leaves and then the root, leaving but a 
after wow ati ~% ee ee hollow shell. Clover and the clippings of the 
dle closely together 10 Is_ ~~ * lawn are greedily eaten, whether given 
and if just right they will panei. arate green or cured as hay for winter feeding, 
about. If the beoeder stan a them after "4 they like also the leaves of the pea vine 
a adie ee 2 f peo oa — they are green, or to thresh ng 
nightfall anc , ses ’ ick up any peas that are left on them. 
wateh the thermometer and regulate the cme st He many cota they like 
lamp to maintain the temperature at nearly very much, but we would not grow’ them 
a steady point. Keep the brooder clean at especially for hens, and we never needed to, 
all times very carefully. for the purslane and chickweed were only 
The temperature may be reduced as they prt ag Se ee Yo 
grow older, perhaps running gradually down only given when fresh and green exceptin 
to 2° at a week old and 85° at twoor three such as are cured for hay. WwW hen wilt 
weeks old, but the behavior of the chickens hey —_ not oe — _ Sey 
themselves is a better guidethan any certain in the crop, and, therefore, only enoug 
rules, for some seem more hardy and_ better peg pag os Ace — to allow them to 
able to endure the cold than others. | att 
Regular hours of feeding and care that Pointers on Turkey Raising. 
the food is clean and sweet are of more im- : ‘ ‘ , 
portance than any fancy feeds. Hard-| The following twenty-eight pointers on 
boiled eggs, bread or cracker crumbs, oat- turkey raising are taken from a catalogue of 
meal or bread soaked in milk are good foods we’ ——— asp went intial 
‘ chickens, and if we had them to feed we > NOV you wreegs . 
for chickens, and if w The slightest dampness is fatal. 


think they would produce better results as ‘ ‘ ; 
an occasional ao of diet when given to | 2. Feed nothing the first twenty-four hours 
chickens than if fed to the pigs, because after they are hatched. ; 

chicken meat sells at higher rates than pork. | 3 Before putting them in the coop see 
But we need no better food for chickens , that it is perfectly clean and free from lice, 


from the time they are twenty-four hours and dust them three times a week with Per- 


d until they are nearly large enough to sell , 8442 insect powder, — 
sein than a mash of two parts wheat | 4. Be sure the hen is free from lice. Dust 
bran to one of corn meal, and after the first | her, too. ‘ : 
three days a little beef scrap or desiccated |»: Look out for mites and the large lice on 
fish mixed with it. If preparing them for | the heads, neck and vents. (irease heads, 
market, would give all corn meal for the last | necks and vents with lard, but avoid kero- 


* -/| sene. 
week, and would always have the mash dry ee ; uaa 
enough to crumble, and give grit where they | 6, Nine-tenths of the young turkeys die 


could get it as they chose. After the first | from lice. Remember that. 

week this might be varied by giving wheat,| |‘ Filth will soon make short work of 
cracked corn or barley, and sometimes a lit- | them. Feed on clean surfaces. Give water 
tle buckwheat. Those not intended for |!" 4 Manner so they can only wet their 
market, but to be kept to replenish or in- beaks. ; 

crease the flock, would get the two-to-one nae ena oe ales aa 

ae « , , < ~w~ATN « io ’ v ’ s 
mash and whole wheat or corn at night. cell. cute. cadeed: al ae ae 


The chickens really need no feed for: ‘ 
twenty-four hours after hatching, but then | C00k as bread, then crumbled for them, 


a ~ | wi ilk . 8. § ” _— 
a little every two hours the first week, every — oe —— wept densi re 
three hours the second week, every four | : ” ad every ) 


hours the third week, and then three times om ne Ren Pee 
a day is enough, but they want their morn- , ": “lve @ iittle raw meat every day doo so 
ing feed as early as they begin to stir about, i finely chopped onions oy other tender green 
¥ ‘ - ; | foc 
and the last one early enough for them to; . erwen 
eat it and get to their nests before dark. Biew el the nn yt — — - 
As the feeding of cut raw bone and meat | aig “oe he — ve ~ hem all the 
isafad now, much recommended by many | Me; Dut teed’ three times & Cay on @ MIX- 
poultry keepers and writers upon poultry | tre of cornmeal, wheat middlings, ground 
subjects, who may have received their bone | 0&8, all cooked, and to which chopped green 
SRR gee eee ; F i food is added. 
s for writing such articles, we wish to; : 
ee : 11. Mashed potatoes, cooked turnips, cold 


caution every one not to use it for chickens | sschcmeiah deaeicaiiiiatiaeelaaaaiamae 
less than ten weeks old or of broiler size, | Ce ne such ode ‘ 


unless they wish to experiment on curing | Re icsincsrny hard-boiled eggs will cause 
arhwa ¢ z Q ven after that : oe , 
diarrhwa among them, und even a -_ 5s. nnn ectaieannasiiiiianie 
age we would not use it unless perfectly | ain aamneiah 
fresh and sweet, and only in limited quanti- , meng nce set eiemieaiiimiaanibaidiiel 
ties. Nor would we be less careful about | o ’ 8 1,8 
ine : EA and a dust bath must be provided. 
giving boiled fresh meat. We have seen | polygon are eg 
both tried, and the usual result was the loss | ‘a. The er crisigy pore hel ns 
of about one-half the chickens that it was | é y : y 


one aes reeks old. | until well feathered. 
given to before they were ten weeks old, anil: aa teenie, ten a 


while in six years we never lost achicken by ee ae : : “ 

disease from about fifty to one hundred butchers, with the adhering meat, is excel- 

hatched out each year, when we did not feed lent. : ; ' 
18. A high roost in an open shed, which 


it. There are hundreds of these bone mills ‘ 
inthis State that are never used by the| faces the south, is better than a closed house 
= for grown turkeys. 


owners excepting when they have cooked : f 

bones from the family table to use up, and| 1. A single union of a male and female 

they are worth more for laying hens than | fertilizes all the eggs the hen will lay for 

for young chickens. the season, hence one gobbler will suffice 
| for twenty or more hens. 


Chickens ought to reach a broiler size, or 


from one and one-half to two pounds weight 
Is like the constrictor which drops its 

















The Cotta 
bythe Sea 


—covered with MF Roofing Tin 50 years ago, and 
good to-day as ever, is a familiar sight on the “Atlantic 
seaboard. The careful selection of perfect black plates, 
repeated hand dipping, tinning by means of clarified 
Lagos palm oil, and the rejection of every imperfect 


sheet, gives 





Roofing Tin 


its superior wearing quality. MF plates have the 
richest and heaviest coating of pure tin and new 
lead (the genuine old-style terne process) and are 
aero to the rust-producing atmosphere of the 
sea 





Trace 


d—the severest test that can be applied. 
@ trademark is on every sheet of the genuine 
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CRAWFORD PEACH. 





20. Two-year-old gobblers with pullets or! 
a yearling gobbler with two-year-old hens is 
good mating. 

21. Turkeys can be hatched in an incu- 
bator and raised to the age of three months 
in a brooder, but only in lots of twenty-five, 
as they require constant care. 

22. Capons make excellent nurses for tur 
keys and chicks. 

23. It is not advisable to mate a forty-' 
pound gobbler with common hens, as the | 
result will be an injury. A medium-size 
gobbler is better. 

24. Young gobblers may be distinguished | 
from the females by being heavier, more 
masculine in appearance, more carunculated 
sels’? on the breast. A little experience 
may be required at first. 

25. Adult turkeys cannot be kept in con- 


morning, they will not stray off very far, 
but they cannot be entirely prevented from 
roaming, and the hen prefers to make her 
own nest. 

26. Gobblers and hens of the same age 
may be mated, but it is better to have a 
difference in the age. 

27. Pullets may lay small eggs at first, but 
the eggs will gradually increase to the nor- 
mal size. 

28. Keep these rules and read them over 
two or three times. 





Poultry and Game. 


There have been liberal receipts of West- 
ern poultry and the market isa little dull. 
Fresh killed Northern and Eastern scarce 
yet, at 17 to 18cents for choice chickens 
with fair to good at 12 to 15 cents. Extra 
choice fowl bring 12 to 14 cents and common 
to good 10 to 11 cents. Pigeons $1.25 a 
dozen for choice and 75 cents to $1 for fair 
to good. Squabs from $2.25 to $2.75. Duck- 
lings 20 to 25 cents a pound. Western iced 
fowl 10 to 104 cents for choice and 9 to 9} 
cents for ordinary. Old roosters 7 to 74 
cents, and turkey common to good 8 to 10 
cents. Frozen poultry in full supply with 
moderate demand. Choice broilers at 16 to 
17 cents, common at 14to 15 cents, choice 
chickens at 11 to 12 cents and common 9 to 
10 cents, choice fowl 95 to 10 cents, common 
8to9cents. Turkeys choice small 12 cents, 
mixed weights 10 to 11 cents and large 9} to 
104 cents. Live poultry in steady demand, 
some spring chickens coming in at 20 to 25 
cents a pound, 30 to 35 cents dressed. Fowl 
at 10 to 1045 cents and old roosters 6 to 7 


tail .prices. Canvasback and red head 
ducks at $1.50 to $2 per pair, mallards $1.50 
to 1.75. Golden plover at $3 to $3.50 a dozen, 
upland plover $3.50 to $4.50, summer yellow 
legs $1 to $1.50 and English snipe $1 to 
$1.25. 





at ten weeks old, and some do so even 
coils around its victim and slowly tight- 


younger, and the smaller breeds will be in a 
good condition for roasting at four months, 

ens them until life is extinguished. | 
Once the coils are 


while the larger ones may require five or six 
months, but if the price is the same per 
pound, the larger ones will usually pay the 
largest profit for the food given. 
drawn tight there 
is little chance of 
escape. The one 
hope of safety is 


to break loose at 
the beginning of 
the attack. 

Those who are 
showing symp- 
toms of lung dis- 
ease should in- 
stantly begin the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical 
Discovery. It will 

cure obstinate 
coughs, bronchitis 
and bleeding of 
the lungs. It in- 
creases the nutri- 
tion of the body, 
and so restores the 
emaciated form 
to health and 
strength. 

There is no al- 
cohol in “Golden 
Medical Discov- 
ery,” and it is entirely free from opium, 
cocaine, and all other narcotics. 

"I feel it my duty to give my testimonial in 
behalf of your great medicine,” writes Mr. 

ohn T. Reed, of Jefferson, Jefferson Co.. Ark. 

When I commenced taking Doctor Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery I was very low with 
a cough, and would at times spit blood. I was 
not able to do any work at all, was weak and 
my head was dizzy. The first bottle I took did 
me so much g that I had faith in it and con- 
tinued until I had taken twelve bottles. NowI 


A friend asks us why there are so many 
different breeds of pure-bred poultry, and 
why some one cannot{jdecide which is the 
best breed among them for the farmer to 
keep? There are a great many who have 
decided that question, but the trouble is 
that all have not decided alike. They have 
heen influenced by their experience with 
certain strains of different breeds under cer- 
tain conditions, and make nofallowance for 
the conditions which may have been more 
favorable to one than the other. 

But we think ourselves that as far as 
utility and profit to the farmer goes, we have 
‘oo many breeds in our standard list. Of 
the Asiatics we have the light and dark 
Grahma, buff, white and partridge-colored 
(ochins, and the Langshan, which does not 
vary much from what we knew once as a 
lack Cochin, Black Java and Black Eagle. 
lhe last three named have apparently 

issed into oblivion with the Chittagong 

ud the Shanghais. Can any one tell 
ly the other Cochins, and the dark 
irahma should not follow them, or of 
iy particular in which the Light Brahma 

+ not better than either? We have the 
barred, the White and the Buff Plymouth 

tock, the Golden and Silver Laced, the 
White and the Buff Wyandottes. Does any 
ne feel sure that one color is better than 
inother for egg production, or as table poul- 
try, either as chickens or fowl? We think 
iot, and we might follow similar inquiries 








‘rough the other breeds, many of which 
lilfer only in color of the feathers. Some 
prefer the white fowl, because if dressed 
when the pinfeathers are there, white ones 
0 not make as much show as dark ones, 
vut if we are to have our throats scratched 
with pinfeathers when eating a bit of fowl, 
we care little for the color of them, and 
‘ight prefer the dark ones, as most easily 





seen and avoided. 


do not look like nor feel like the same man as I 
was @ year ago. People were astonished and 
said they did not think that I could live. I can 
thankfully say that I am entirely cured of a dis- 
ease from which had it not been for your won- 
derful ‘ Discovery’ I would have died.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, paper covers, sent /ree on 
receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pay 

nse of mailing on/y. Address Dr. 


R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Horticultural, | 


' 
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How to Grow Fine Roses. 


The following suggestions on rose culture 
are given in the first annual report of the 
American Rose Society, which recently held 
an interesting exhibition at the Waldorf in 
New York: 

Houses for forcing roses should be built 
as light and airy as possible, and have a 
southern aspect. Some years ago it was 
thought by most practical rose growers that 
good roses could only be grown in three- 
quarter span houses, but experience has 
taught that equally as good roses can be 
grown in even-span houses,—which model 
of house has been adopted on account of its 
simplicity in handling and _ construction. 
Soil, the principal thing in rose growing, 
should be procured, if possible, in the fall, 
that from an old _ pasture that has 
never been cultivated being best suited. 
Set up the compost heap just before winter 
sets in, of three parts of good sod-soil 
and one part cow manure, not too high, so 
that the frost has a good chance to penetrate 
—about three to four feet high. Let it re- 
main without any covering, and as soon as 
the weather is fit in the spring, and the 
soil not too wet, turnfthe heap over and let 
it remain a month or six weeks, when it 
should have another turning, and it will 
then be ready for use in the forcing-house. ‘ 
When benches are used for forcing, five 
inches in depth will be sufficient. Fill the 
benches with the prepared soil, and give a 
sprinkling of fine ground bone, or wood- 
ashes, but be careful not to use too much 
—one bushel to a 100-foot house is plenty. 
Then turn the whole soil, mixing the bone 
and soil thoroughly with your hand, picking 
out all stones and rough material. The 
bench is now ready for planting, which 
should be done if possible in the months of 
May to July to obtain the best results. 








on the head and a development of the “ tas-' 
| allow the plants to bloom before they have 


‘53 to 55 cents, with York State white 55 to 


Select good healthy plants and set them in 
the benches about fifteen inches apart 
either way, care being taken that the soil is 
neither too wet nor too dry, and that the 
young plants have a thorough watering 
before being removed from their pots. On 
no account allow the young plants to flag 
ona hot summer’s day. Try to keep your 
rose house temperature in summer one or 
two degrees lower than the outside temper- 
ature, which can be done by using the hose 
judiciously under the benches and walks. 
As the roses begin to grow they need stak- 
ing. No.8 galvanized wire makes a neat 
and durable stake. All new growths should 
be carefully tied and the buds which will 
appear about this time picked off. Do not 


obtained a proper size, which with good 
treatment will be about two months after 
planting. Mildew, one of the worst ene- 


- “ — anne ae “ BF ee. ' mies of the rosein summer and fall, should 


be carefully watched for, and at the least 
appearance the plants should be dusted with 


' flowers of sulphur. 


As we come toward fall, say September to 
November, the most critical time of rose 
growing has arrived. The changes in the 
atmosphere between night and day are 
oftentimes so great that at this time checks 
must oceur. The night temperature in a 
rose house should never be allowed to drop 
below 60°, and even 65° will do no damage 
at this time of the year. Firing, on a very 
moderate scale, should start in September. 
As the weather grows colder, of course, the 
fire heat has to be increased, to keep the re- 
quired temperature, which should be from 
56° to 58° at night for all tea roses, and 
from 58° to 62° for hybrid teas, with the 
exception of Meteor, which requiresa nighe 
temperature of 65° to .70°, with the corre- 
a increase of 10° in the daytime. 
During bright, sunny weather in late fall 
and winter begin ventilating when the ther- 
mometer reaches 66°, and increase inch by 
inch as the thermometer rises. 

About the first week in January feeding 
of the roses can begin. Use liquid manure, 
make partly out of horse, cow and sheep 
manure, made about the strength of strong 
tea, of which give the roses a liberal drink 
about every fortnight, using no mulch until 
the sun gets strong, about April, when give 
them in addition a light mulch of spent 
horse manure from old mushroom beds. 
For aphis or green fly the best ae 
is tobacco in its various ways. f you ex- 
pect success in forcing roses, do not forget 

hat the rose wants to be watched from its 
| infancy just as much as a child in its in- 
{ aay ° , ; 
| A list of tea and hybrid tea roses, which 
can be successfully forced in this latitude, is 
| here given: ; 

Teas—Bride, Bridesmaid, Mrs. Pierpont 
| Morgan, Mme. Cusin, Mme. Hoste, Mme. 
, de Watteville, Maid of Honor, Mr. Capu- 





! 











cents. Game in cold storage and held at re- | cine, Perle des Jardins, Sunset, Golden 


Gate, Bon Silene, Safrano, Niphetos, Mme. 
Chatenay, Papa Gontier. . 
Hybrid teas— American Beauty, American 
Belle, Mme. Caroline Testout, Kaiserin Au- 
usta Victoria, Meteor, Souv de Wootton 
resident Carnut, La France, Duchess of 
Albany, Mme. —— Guinoisseau, Ad- 
miral Dewey, Mrs. Robert Garrett, Liberty. 


ees 
Vegetables in Boston Market. 

The rainy weather has caused a scarcity 
of native yegetables and prices are higher. 
Southern produce fairly plenty. Old beets 
and carrots are 40 to 50 cents a box, new 
beets $1 to $1.75 a dozen bunches, and new 
carrots 75 cents to $1 a dozen for native, 
with Southern $4 to $5 per hundred. Pars- 
nips 50 to 60 cents a bushel, flat turnips $4 
per hundred, white French $1.75 to $2, and 
yellow $1.25 a barrel. Egyptian onions $2 
a sack and Bermuda $1 to $1.35 a crate, 
leeks 50 to 75 cents a dozen, radishes $1 to 
$1.25 a box. Cucumbers No. 1, $5 to $7 per 
hundred, and peppers $2.50 a crate. Hot- 
house tomatoes 124 to 15 cents a pound, and 
Southern $2 to $2.50 a crate. Rhubarb 
plenty and lowerito 14 cents a pound. | 
Celery $1.75 to $2adozen and salsify 75° 
cents to $1. Asparagus good to prime $3.50 | 
to $4, and some fancy $4.50 to $5. Egg 
plant $3 to $3.50 a case. Squash $2 a barrel 
for Hubbard, and $1 to $1.50 a crate for 
new Floridas. Mushrooms 40 to 50 cents a 


pound. 
Cabbages from $1.75 to $2 a barrel crate 


and cauliflower $3 a basket. Lettuce, $2.50 
along box. Native spinach, 60to 75 cents a 
box, according to quality. Dandelions, 25 to 
30 cents a bushel, and beet greens 75 cents. 
Parsley $1.50 to $2.25 a box,changing accord- 
ing to supply coming in. Florida string 
beans, choice $3 to $3.50 a basket, fair to 
good $1.50 to $2.50. Green peas more 
abundant. Norfolk $1.95 to $2.25 a bushel 
and North Carolina $1.25 to $1.50. 

Potatoes in liberal supply, but in good de- 
mand. Aroostook Green Mountain extra 73 
to % cents, fair to good 60 to 75 cents. 
Hebrons extra 68 cents, fair to good 63 to 65 
cents. Rose 60 to 63 cents, and Dakota Red 








58 cents for round, 50 cents for long. New 
Florida in small supply at $4.50 to $5 for 


MF ~ Roofing Tin. 


Ask your roofer, or 


write to W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, 
for illustrated book on roofing. 


AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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No. 1, $2.50 to $3 for No.2. North Carolina 


sweets $2.25 to $2.75a barrel crate as to 


condition. 
—_ +> 


—The Agricultural World, London, says that 





for agricultural education annually is but $75,000, 
while Wurtemburg spends $355,000, France $627,- 
300, Canada $781,250 and the United States $3,500,- 
000 last year for that purpose. 

-— British imports into Germany and German 
imports into Great Britain are steadily increas- 
ing. Since 1887 Germany’s exports to Great Brit- 
ain have risen from 701,000,000 to 912,000,000 and 
Great Britain’s from 661,000,000 to 840,000,000 
marks. German sugar imports, however, have 
decreased. 

——The shipments of leather from Boston for 
the past week amounted in value to $178,868, pre- 
vious week $159,465, similar week last year, $171,- 
681. The total value of exports of leather from 
this port since Jan. 1, 1s $3,716,225, against $3,778,- 
655in 1900. 

—-The total shipments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week have been 103,974 cases, 


the corresponding week last year. The total 
shipments thus far in 1901 have been 1,765,955 
cases, against 1,753,808 cases in 1900. 

—tThe Bangor & Aroostook Railroad’s 
potato shipments are still ahead of last year’s 


road now than ever before at this season of the 
year. In April, 1900, 355,774 bushels were shipped, 
and this year in April the shipments amounted to 
376,066 bushels. Starch shipments also show an 
increase. In April, 1900, 524,055 pounds were 
shipped, and in April, 1901, there were 706,993 
pounds. The price of potatoes still holds up well. 
At Houlton they are worth $1.40, and at points 
above $1.30 per barrel. 

—The asparagus crop of California, that goes 
into the hands of the packers, is now estimated at 
from 150,000 to 175,000 cases, and the honey crop 
at 150 cars. The prune crop of Santa Clara 
County is expected to be 40,000,000 pounds, and 
that of Oregon and Washington at the same 
amount, while the tomato crop will be larger in 
California than last year. Frosts have done but 
little damage there as yet, and danger is supposed 
to be over now. 

— There have been large receipts of eggs the 
past week, and as there is less demand for them 
to be put in cold storage, the market is weak. A 
few nearby and Cape fancy bring 15 to 16 cents. 
Choice fresh Northern and Eastern 14 cents, and 
fair to good 124 to 13 cents. It is hard to get over 
134 cents for fancy Michigan, or 13 cents for other 
Western fresh, while fair to good are 12 to 12} 
cents, Southern fresh 114 to 124 cents, and West- 
ern dirties are $2.75 to $3 a case. Stock in storage 
increased about 16,000 cases, and is now 137,852 
cases, against 111,465 cases a year ago. 

—tThe visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on May 18 included 42,498,000 
bushels of wheat, 15,913,000 bushels of corn, 10,- 
724,000 bushels of oats 862,000 bushels of rye 
and 918,000 bushels of barley. Compared with 
one week ago this is & decrease of 3,263,000 
bushels of wheat, 1,425,000 bushels of corn, 725,000 
bushels of oats and 101,000 bushels of rye, with 
an increase of 199,000 bushels of barley. On May 
19, 1900, the supply included 46,263,000 bushels of 
wheat, 15,227,000 bushels of corn, 6,386,000 bushels 
of oats, 1,118,000 bushels of rye and 829,000 bushels 
of barley. 

—tThe exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending May 18, 1901. included 10,921 pounds 
butter, 39,862 pounds cheese and 39,514 pounds 
oleo. For the same week last year, the exports 
included 2030 pounds butter and 133,527 pounds 
cheese. 

—During the year ending June 30, 1900, 
Canada exported 956,458 barrels of apples, valued 
at $2,578,233, and 4,181,038 pounds of dried apples, 
valued at $210.892, while the United States ex- 
ported 526,636 barrels of apples, worth $1,444,655, 
and 34,964,010. pounds of dried apples, worth 
$2,247,851. 

— Pork is firm,with lard one-eighth cent higher. 
Heavy backs $18.25, medium $17.25, long cut $19, 
lean ends $20.25, bean pork $14.50 to $14.75, fresh 
ribs 11 cents, corned and fresh shoulders 9} cents, 
smoked shoulders 94 cents, lard 9} cents, in pails 
10} to 10} cents, hams 114 to 12 cents, skinned 
hams 12 cents, sausages 94-cents, Frankfurt sau- 
sages 9 cents, boilea hams 164 to 17 cents, boiled 
shoulders 12 cents, bacon 13 to 14 cents, bolognas 
8 cents, pressed ham 11} cents, raw leaf lard 93 
cents, rendered leaf lard 9},cents, in pails 10} to 
10} cents, pork tongues $23.50, loose salt pork 9} 
cents, briskets 10} cents, sausage meat 7} cents, 
city dressed hogs 8 cents, country 8} cents. 
——Beef is very firm, although trade is dull 








the amount expended by the British government ; 


against 103.328 cases last week and 72,050 cases in | 


figures, and more bushels are being sent over the ! 





The supply is short, and the tone is very firm 
Extra sides 8}7to_8} cents, heavy 7] to 8} cents 


' good 63 to 74 cents, light 6} to 64 cents, cows 6} to 


6} cents, extra hinds 10} to 10} cents, good 8} to 
9} cents, extra fores 6} to 7 cents, heavy 5} to 6} 
cents, good 54 cents, light 43 to 5} cents, backs 6 
| to 8} cents, rattles 4} to 53 cents, chucks, 6 to 7 
' cents, short ribs 10 to 12} cents, rounds 63 to 8} 
| cents, rumps 8} to 12] cents, rumps and loins 10 to 

13} cents, loins 103 to 15 cents. 
| -——Muttons and lambs are quiet, but pretty 
| firm: Spring lambs $3 to $8 each, fall lambs 7} to 

10 cents, Brighton fancy 8 to 10} cents, muttons 7 
| to9 cents, fancy and Brightons 8 to 94 cents, veals 
| 5 to 9 cents, fancy and Brightons 8 to 9} cents. 

—tThe exports from Boston for the week end- 
jing May 16 were valued at $3,787,037 and the 
imports at $1,240,765. Excess of exports $2,546,272. 
Corresponding week last year exports were 82,- 
145,781 and imports were $1,712,876. Excess of 
exports $432,905. Since Jap. 1 the value of ex- 
ports has been $56,314,145, and of imports $24,761,- 
876. Excess of exports $31,552,269. For corre- 
| sponding period last year exports were $38,262,245 
and imports were $433,667,127. Excess of exports 
$4,595,118. 

— Shipments of live stock and dressed beef 
last week included 2591 cattle, 2423 sheep, 6997 
‘quarters of beef from Boston, 3002 cattle 3198 
sheep, 26,519 quarters of beef from New York, 
1276 cattle, 2166 sheep, 1600 quarters of beef from 
Baltimore, 815 cattle, 1400 quarters of beef from 
Philadelphia, 1031 cattle, 2177 sheep from Port- 
land, 357 cattle from Newport News, 5838 cattle, 
2768 sheep from Montreal, a total of 14,910 cattle, 
12,732 sheep, 36,516 quarters of beef from all ports; 
6649 cattle, 8084 sheep, 29,561 quarters of beef 
went to Liverpool, 3730 cattle, 3005 sheep, 5665 
quarters of beef to London, 1484 cattle, 983 sheep 
to Glasgow, 1469 cattle to Bristol, 200 cattle, 500 
sheep to Hull, 797 cattle to Manchester, 255 cattle 
to Newcastle, 1300 quarters of beef to South- 
ampton, 255 cattle to Leith, 20 cattle, 150 sheep to 
Antwerp, and 56 cattle, 10 sheep to Bermuda and 
West Indies. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 
For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 


subject to can be tured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 





POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beok, Telling 
Hew te Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 

Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 

Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 

Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 

Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 

Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 

Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 

Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLoUGH= 


MAN. 
WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Bex 3254, Boston, Mass. 











Lot of beautiful Angora 
Kittens in exquisite colors 
charming and 
very stylish. Send 10 cts. 











HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book in existence gives an adequate 
account of »—its development 
from thé wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for breediag, 
footian, rearing and marketiag these 
beautiful and profitable birds. 

The t book is an effort to fill 

the ience 


of fancy 
prize-wi oo ow t of - | 

inn out of nearly 
200 essays submi Pythe most success- 
ers in America are em. 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successf each 


Profuse! y Illustrated. Cloth, {2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 





? | 
MASSACHUSETTS : PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY. JUNE 1 1901 
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equally worth waiting for. hardships of army life, and when they meet pride that but grows stronger as the years | ful kindness to the few left of the pono busily away at the yellow piles "that wit FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is thy nia fo 

It is rumored that we are to be bound ev again on Memorial Day, to place their floral roll by. : ; , Army in Wellesley. yes to grow less till the last hour of the pa meen eee So eenay 8 a 

. ; : : ind even tributes on the graves of th ; Whether as widow ———=e State Master Jew >| day. Re eee ae gee eis oo: Swift & 
_ its rumored that we are to be bound even ti ee ) co aaa! - widows, sons or daughters of ewett gave a fine talk on Af , and State aforesaid, and that said fir Senate teamet 
matic tube connecting the two cities. While ee ey they will alike feel that in so| Veterans, they have a duty to perform, to | the object of the Grange and the progress | , t ng their bath the oranges are spread; he sum of ONE HUN ie eee ae — 2 
the connection is being discussed it ’s a pity ae ey are honoring them, as in the see that to the future generations are trans- made from its beginning until the present a os the — to dry on long, slanting racks. ; &@¢h and every case of Cabesr’s that ee, 7 = ni | 
the connection is being diseussed it’s a pity future ‘others a a i a es mitted the memory at teens adhiiess ee the | ag ' Z 2 e lower end they roll off into boxes, cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH Ct an. gow — 
enable us to be personally shut over in time nek sania when they, too, shall have oe of patriotism that shall at then to G i ppt st sep einem their — oe serie iw 
to get our after-the-theatre dinner, and then P away, eas ready to give their services to their | /" R. a warm welcome and praise for the| 4 om ene, th Ssinth day of December. Actes hrs 
iereens ones naire ay But how rapidly increases the number of country, and their lives if need be, as were pie rifice they made for their country and the - on needs a deal of grooming, it pala sixth day of December. A. D. Iss. 16 horse 

. sie graves over which will float the little flag | the soldiers of the Civil War or the war | world, and said “the Grange could not have oe Retaen ie voniy fon -marhet. [SEAL OO Notun Pai 

Srna tee he gt a eg Ra gt te tag | against Spain or the insurrectionists in the | Shown a greater respect or a more kindly rhe washing was not enough. There musi Roca 9 Notary Publi awe 
aie ences Os ane re i Aan AO et AB Philippines. | Spirit to you than they have in inviting you be a brushing, too. Andafter the days of Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and indi 
left home for other States or distant sec- who are left to decorate them. Indeed in sao | to their banquet.”’ curing, the oranges are fed into a hopper ee ee surfaces and not 
va me for other States oF distant se roan Se fee Indeed, in| | Rev. Mr. Higgins said he had spoken once which drops them single file on to a belt of the system. Send for testimonials, free and driv 
mprerserai a sinandastaWemante telied-Gammaal oad Concerning Things Old. (to this Grange on the subject ‘Are the that runs between revolving cylindrical] [Sold by Dr J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0 124 head 
is fast becoming a popular institution. organizations of the Sons of Veterans and | * ow sad it would be if ever America in the planets inhabited’’’? Hesaid he knew mathe brushes. This for a smooth, shiny look.— Hall's pein pop aa mp 
Maine and Vermont have already begun to the Daughters of Veterans, the task would | rush of the strenuous life and the stress of the — cosa a sat ven: be & 6 Us cae eute | | | | —s eo 
make arrangements for holding their reun- be a burdensome one for the few and feeble | the daily race to get on were to lose that lov- iaening. "ene T hnew aeiiieg.eems int pon {ine st ape rh : 

ions of absent children on the week ineclud- veterans who yet remain. When this work ing interest in things old that distinguishes — wes ee 5 Go Knew, ie sae Boge and ee ee f zs vitality vgn toes — 
og at ue eee began it was estimated that there were but us asa people. Yet sometimes, even hans best girls are born and bred in the country In passing three-quarters the distane — Resides—vitelity, Viger, tone. presi 
first held such a reunion, will probably re- about a quarter of a million graves to deco- some of us are inclined to be a bit ahleand and come from the farms and make our best around Rensselaer County, from the aah with i ae-aeie. eae eee 
ist eld sueh a teunion, will probably e sbast a ealaion > aan eaenes See iad ok cams a ee men and women, and all agree that from the | "°" and Hoosick River valleys duri ~ va- coviiigttbone th ‘take Hood S Sarsaparilla horses at 
ously talking of appointing a week next fall or died of the wounds received there, and ‘old buildings. Compared to those on the farm comes the wealth of the world.” past week, I have found appoints 3 bei makes aes eee perfects digest fancy. 

for her sons and daughters to revisit their about 184,000 who died of sickness or by | other side of the water our landmarks, we Senator Morse is a member of the Grange’ verdant appearance of the Berkshire mend Thousands take it for spring loss of apy rss a 
ig ee aoe nae nae a accident. Now of the nearly three million | reflect, are ridieulously young and _ scarcely and considers it a grand organization, not and valleys fully duplicated end the : 5] and everybody says there's nothing else poring draught, 
et eer eae who served tm thie Unken Gieey, anakehe a entitled to all to the reverence we in only as a benefit to the farmer as regards pect for farmer, gardener ona fruit ¢ deepal as Hood's. ier en 
some one once said of New Hampshire, tnillion are left alive, and two milions have | Stinctively yield them. Itis, however, more the management of his farm successfully as good here as there. BTOWeT| Cows that fail to breed. sl aie 

ee Pe ee, answered their last rolleall. ‘The youngest the consciousness that the things we honor but as a source of education in speaking and| Fruit-tree blooming has evidently m Hood Farm teenie ss li 

Massachusetts, of whom Daniel Webster soldier who enlisted in 1865 has passed the are not really old than any belief that old discussion, as well as cultivating social life ee ee the we ithe ys ae ponerse uienid 

_ paar Fe eBay M ngi sctene.al tide, auch. At ie ansien as not. things are not honorable which makes the among the people in different sections and apple orchards show there is to t and the The bee 
on mel a enough ssesamniane ties: daaiealiaie aa tae | busy American blush a bit as he gazes upon surrounding towns. When we have more healthy bloom if not a full one we —_ not only 1 
can point with pride tothe records of her did that of some who went earlier and re. | Such treasures as the march of’ time has left members in the Grange like Mr. Morse, and eral days of cloud aud rain the Posen ee, FOR THIRTY YE sidering 
family of Washburns, that furnished gover- mained longer. | us. more grangers in the Legislature like him, winter grain have kept on booming, so that ARS aii 
nors and members ary esaciane crete The day is more fully observed each year j Goldsmith has given us in ‘“‘She Stoops to W e may be hopeful of brighter days for the with an occasional shower for the ame few our Force Pumps have been the | were full 
pe fc Sehr nt end thaaaiaie emai. anie a scant | Conquer ” a sentence which worthily ex- farmer. 2 weeks, both are assured of giving a good ers in New England. The bush sold 

But probably there is not a State in the to do honor not only to the dead, but to the | presses the affection well have for things nd Honey “tn th 3 a 

ee mtg acap y g See that are old. “I love,” he says, “ eats. : Bees and Honey. In the northern part of the county I find BUCKEYE PUMP hs, at Qe 

each of the New England States, and if not long as the nation for which they fought | thing that ’s eld, old friends, old times, old ' We said in a recent article that we did not that some good flocks of sheep are still kept ta 1 

all of them have reached high official honors. shall last, and may the people ever feel that manners, old books, old wine,’’ and Charles like the plan of transferring all the colonies = made to pay a profit to their owners a 4 : os 
they are mostly good citizens, of whum their their sacrifices were not in vain. We have Lamb, dear, delightful essayist that he was to new hives in the spring, but we have been ein nan amg Aire : mh na oe be . : = 
native towns have no reason to be ashamed, 1° longer a United North and a United one a of the most touching lines reminded that there are occasionally some Be anette tt hn a laine “Weal cee os 

and whom they should be pleased to receive South, but one united country, in which of all English literature the longing he as an that should be transferred. If there are| in one whee ovate are produced of any ee 7 

as visitors, for at least one week ina year. each part prospers in the prosperity of the| old man felt for the old familiar faces that those that have made their combs across the lessees Hg cross = th ply Goode, sis : 

In such a matter as this we think Massa- Whole. The new South, no longer cursed | he may now see no more. The haunting frames because they were not supplied with Se ee Tee h sMaTH = 

chusetts though usually liking to lead in with the sin of slavery, has begun to ot aye of that recurring line: “ All, all are foundation, or if mice have found a way cette rai Ah 9 with SMITH & THA pred 
good ideas, would do well to copy from our the dignity of labor and thrift. New meth- -selrapeptaynioncanmAal : ye as nd esti Rigs old, wrinkled-skinned sort. Henry - - ne er 

neighboring States, and call home some ods are each year developing new indus- _Lamb, it is interesting to note, was par-' warped or very damp, and any of the combs old, wrinkled-skinned sort. Henry R Perry pepo nine "tes 

week those who have left it to establish tries there that are adding to their wealth ticularly given to looking backward. To us rt moalty, the sooner they are put peter. Piensa tr hundred ——— pre: 

themselves elsewhere. and they are today more wealthy and more of a Lamb’s age seems full of poetry ps t bag Lg SS a ae ap ~ Te eee ee “a . 

: esata aon y prosperous because both ri and beauty, but the pati way to be fixed or broken ake and others hi rar | them 

oa adil eae, nt nd jon Pay oo pa India ae who as ee OS - eet for the colony. Itis a pet Po a managing them for ‘the — flocks, some Moseley’s All the Cream lots thew. 

nm et ee, elk proc Sapte tag not feel of things for all -kind rote all kinds | a mining the hive in th ' T €X-! lamb” market ool and “ spring in 60 minutes. erades, V 
ai = : . toes ot toot nds po file sash gpa e spring to put a cloth et, others for the sale of PRICE: cwt. Ls 

use of charts in country schools earnings of another class. dently thought his own time essentially '\0~. the frames, and then a sheet or more | Preeders for other sections ream:: : in 

which show mone picture the farmer, who The suns of the men who were once in prosaic, and turned instinctively in his mowed than one of paper over that, to remain pee At Berlin I found the millionaire fam } pt Cota te sea 

a oo, uneducated, swinging a hand 4rms against the Union and the gld flag to ing and writing to the days that had passed. = vie ead puton. it protects from cold lini i ag ears Separator con this we 

the ell sie month, while another shows perpetuate slavery have fought under the Hence the very best essays that Lamb has | winds, which may come even during April and ten, personally superintending his mar- { PRITC! ean cok. Ga 

se tape swaschr dao ime aan given us have an “old” in their title, “Old |" May. ket-garden seeding. He and others at that (MOSELEY & HARD MFG. CO;, Clinton, !o¥:. Week. Go 
at 40 a month alk a ae shows the give freedom toarace whose oppressions Benchers of the Inner Temple,”’ ‘“ Old It is well to have the supers or surplus point ship their produce largely to Troy ron RRR ren bd Te ; 'Y. Sales 
bookeaper this ea ely obtaining pe were eg ily alge Fig, 0 China, “The Old Actors,” “ Letter to an | honey boxes en as soon as the honey begins re Hoosick Falls feels well over the FOR SALE i nas 

a nea amine ner a a ee eee entleman Whose Education Has Been | 0" @ day or two earlier, that the bees men rev ved works of the Wood Harvesting Ma- , ° GoW al 

: i, ose nny fr hak noha. slaves whe were comacinezad br Abeta ees Pee ee te | Keisteaeee Meaiinas “edi Whacn ies A Y | chine Company, and its shipment of A very desirable home of seven room: N.J - Hall 

instead of swinging the hand scythe. and if that they were as good soldiers as those who not to mention the numerous “ “0b acyl | seasons are short, though ‘in e honey | thousand harvesters to Kansas | of three} stable, one acre of land with fruit trees, > 7 

he gets $18 per month, he has his board and struggled so long and almost hopelessly dur- “recollections,” “thoughts”? and “ dieser there may be several seas some places Troy is also feeling well nacaiionngg- anrenh, Fieesens Valley, Amesbw; 

= ner i if his clothing is ing the war from 1861 to 1865. y@ur-! tations” inspired in Elia by the past he aa different honey-yielding Reh B eg cm street railway strike, from ps Apel ea a, —" for one to obtain 4 }) ae 

as nice as that of the clerk, it costs less § But not all will have the privilege,or apehage free tyoency tae mga and most reluetant on pr 
: : hav ’ rst blossoms of of the plant were the ee te, a 
tnd eaves. him a chance a ae ees ye Just how far Charles Lamb was justifi ea, | fruit trees to the goldenrod, which pA er reluctant ones to join the a Market eam ee, a wanna 
pays out about $32 for ‘oo b ) 9 month their loved ones on Memorial Day. They and how far we of today are justified in neg- until frost kills it. If working for comb ont See ee ee em wo 
and laundry and has hard oo rk — can but help to put the decorations on a lecting the things that are for the purpose of ne ee tea, ae Teds te episode, tt + though ‘ot forgotten. a 
ntl ry sae acd ea save aes dedicated to the Don set ly Be musing on the things that have been, is a for extracted honey, the full-sized frames e, it is thought, is not forgotten. BAY p AIR WANTE [ .. G. Lou; 
enough ina yar to, puchase ‘ethane “A0at n-aees uae SD Mier Bele very nice moral question. Lamb seems to , Will do as well, or better. In this case} Troy. N. y H. M. Porter. i prisk & St 
business, and there are few et ee ear 5 ed So yn oe te sro ne “an ae Spree ae | — — — - gh ge a Te ch ery som seme bay horses, oe : 
who get $200 a month, or the half aliaedaeaganan et ul country. In the | snd him sayi at ee we than the full sheet pe Ag lctre - tees oe eean. ans 2200 Wee os 

of that. They might have ac ‘ emeteries owned by the United ying: sheets of foundation, which DRIED DISTILLERY GRAINS. well match F 2u00 Breek & W 

picture showing the clerk in ae se pose Snes the bodies of 330,692 soldiers} 1 have a friend, a kinder friend has no man. rai ner ge substitute for empty comb. If} The latest annual report of the Hatch E ' pounds a weige yor . lp Vermont. 

peture showing the « : ae of the Sesh anand Gate hoe Gael Maeae ee Fitna week ame es do not find a place to store their ment Station has something to sa xperi ’ wi ong tails, good style H. N. Jenr 

store Se eect dia tee RT ai ee ee ce eee ptly; honey, and space enough so that all | feeding value of the refuse or y about the; and action, and a safe team for family Hall. ss: q 
embezzlement or defalcation, caused by th U i ~ a se gy ; ec clase ie int te ust be | : : 
attempt to make their wages pay the b yreehoor os soldier of unknown name. And as we read we reflect that there is to an pe me 7 ee classes Clans A nade when only corn I tse Must » well bro mn at aoc ; = ' 
ered of pay as they are expected to live 3913 are of ands oes Hsscerey e | prose a gifted literary man of today who is and the. D, ocoeaagaer ee Pay averages to sow 388 per ent: poten and 12 to th veateinity of Boston, Hor : a ( | 

and dress. Such false ideas of farm li + 546 a . oing precisely the same thing. i : e for] per cent. fat w . F n Ny .25| To e vicinity of Boston. Horses 295. 

seity tile tore lt weed aaa ag oe oe a ge pact gs graves ‘Shee Boston, indeed, there is pif a salen « pny a can thy sy ag pple] pomp so mato Parley and re sty, ana | MUSE De delivered near Boston beh a. 

caomateh oo oy ie working in the Fredericksburg there po 15,274 a and | evil pened Ps tig + at all except when they do not swar = tethie ge 23.9 to 38. deoatot. of mar 2 rye une trom pa ag se a oe H Oc 

ucation, but there is plenty of those who lie in 12,736 were not id : Biba: er’? Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, colony is a strong one they E per cent erence nanan ene Give. Wenld pooter horecs W)°) 

use for education on the farm, and allof At Memphis 13 984. r entified. | Whittier and the other famous ones of the early swarm, so that th 7 throw an | from rye, tm ars — Class C, made entirely - eae ae Ad 

= aineatiam os asian abt aoe So 3,984 graves can be found, but last century. To be sure, all this has its produce — a e two colonies will] ein pen : wanion trom 17.85 to 24.28 per cent. pro- may be driven single ordouble. Ac- FE 

ing, nor ina six-by-eight room in a boarding- at the eee eee while ' virtue and its use. It is well for us to pre- middle of J adstrnemnien veabe the | protein and "aan or averaging 20.87 dress, with full particulars and pric, ari 

s ryonly serve very carefully the traditions of the vented. The old saying was that re riell asad sane ela tiey grains avied i about . “ wi vii oan J 
ons @ year, and this is mostly exported and Boston, Mass. e rs 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON ‘LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending May 29, 1901. 





RIVALS OF 


Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
s week. .2599 5382 225 29,228 3335 
8090 240 26,467 2207 


st week. .3962 





Prices on Nerthern Cattle. 
»er—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
tallow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.75; first 

tv, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00.@5.75; 
| quality, $4.00@4.75; a few choice single pairs, 
wa7.73; some of the poorest, bulls, etc., $3.00@ 
Western steers, 4}@6c, 
ws AND YounG CALVES—Fair quality, $20 
. extra, $40@48; fancy milch cows, $50@65; 
row and dry, $12@25. 
< oRES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
<<, 810@20; two year olds, $14@30; three year 
s, Sad. 
~41EEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
se; sheep and lambs, per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
2; lambs, 44.@6c. 
yr Hogs—Per pound, 53@6c, live weight: 
tes. wholesale, ——; retail, $2.00@6.50; country 
ssed hogs, 7@74e. 
\ EAL CALVES—3$.@5kic P Ib. 
ilipes—Brighton, 6@7e P ib; country lots, 5@54c. 
(LE SKINS—60¢ @$1.20; dairy skins, 40 @60c. 
r\_LLow—Brighton, 4@5e p tb; country lots, 


. 


PELTS—&He. 





Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 





Watertown... 983 5382 3.123 1950 +44 
righton ....1616 26,105 1385 140 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 
Maine. J Ryan 6 
At Brighton. At Brighten. 
P A Berry 25 JS Henry ll 
G H Fogg 9 
Libby Bros 52 Canada. 
Harris & Fel- At Watertown. 
lows 29 J& CCoughlin 15 
H M Lowe 20 Brown, Snell 
MoD Holt & Son 52 & Co 5D 
rhompson & 
Hanson 22 Massachusetts. 
W A Gleason 9 At Watertown. 
FW Wormwell = 3 JS Henry 25 
1) G Lougee 3 W A Bardwell 7 7 
Wardwell & Me- O H Forbush 12 
Intire 20 At Brighton. 
G W Weston 10 JS Henry 17 
Cobb & Tracy = 10 H A Gilmore 24 


Scattering 
New Hampshire. W Mills 16 
At Brighton. R Connors 15 


AC Foss 2 Cc D Lewis 

AtN ED™M& Weel DA Walker 9 
Co. JP Day 8 

H B Moulton i F E Keegan 17 

JC Wilkins 2 A Wheeler 8 


At Watertown. 
Breck & Wood = 19 
W F Wallace 43 1 


Western. 

At Brighten. 
Morris Beef Co. 476 
swift & Co 561 
W H Monroe 20 
Sturtevant & 

Haley 48 
Ss Learned 32 
AtNED™M& Weel 


Vermont. 
At Watertown. 
A Williamson 19 1 
Fred Savage 15 
HN Jenne 8 
NH Woodward 14 


« W Hall Ceo. J 
4tNED™ & Wool NE DM& Wool 

Co. Co 68 5250 
W A Ricker 25 At Watertown. 
M G Flanders 6 R bickerdike w 
WA Farnham = 16 J& CCoughlin 85 
bb M Ricker 3 W Daniels ft) 
FS Atwood 9 G A Sawyer 78 
F Ricker 15 6 J A Hathaway 392 





Export Trafiic. 
For the week ending Tuesday the exports were 
very light, only amounting to 1272 head, also 124 
ses that went to London and Glasgow. The} 
English market has improved on State cattle to | 
the effect of }age on best grades, range 10}@12¢, | 
d. w., with tops 12}c, and sheep at unchanged | 


rices. Only three steamers sailed within aed 
week. 

-Shipments and destinations: On steamer Ulto- | 
cattle by Morris Beef | 


} 








Massachusetts—J. 8S. Henry, 128; W. A. Bard- 
well, 6; H. A. Gilmore; 20; scattering, 160; W 
Mills, 10; C. D. Lewis, 5; D. A. Walker, 15; J. P. 
Day, 30. 

New York—N. E. D. M. & W. Co., 140; W. A. 
Chamberlin, 125. 

Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Tuesday—As cattle cost higher in the West the 
supply was much lighter than usual. Butchers’ 
supply of Western was about one-half the usual 
amount. They were at the yards after the East- 
ern, but from that source the run was also light. 
Prices very strong, and in some instances }c ad- 
vance was effected. D. Sturtevant was at the 
yards buying what he could find for his trade. P. 
A. Berry sold 6 oxen, av. 1400 ths, at 5ic. G. H. 
Fogg sold 2 oxen, of 3310 ths, at 5}c; D. G. Lougee 
sold 2 oxen, of 3240 ths, at 5}c; 1 bull, 1630 ths, at 4c. 
G. W. Weston sold 2 nice cattle, of 3100 ths, at 
fancy price, 6}c, equal to Western; 2 oxen, of 3000 
ths, at 54c. Cobb & Tracy, 2 Hereford oxen, 2800 
ths, at 53c; 2 bulls at 4c. 

: Milch Cows. 

At the opening of the market there appeared to 
be a little diversity of opinion with regard to 
what the market would be through the day. 
Speculators were not so muchin earnest about 
buying as last week. The supply was somewhat 
larger, but as the day advanced confidence was 
generally restored, and last week’s prices gener- 
ally paid. Good milkers in fair demand. Cobb & 
Tracy, 2 choice milch cows, 855 each: 1 springer, 
$45. G.H. Fogg, 1 extra cow, $45. Thompson & 
Hanson, 10 cows, the average price, $34, not as 
good as they had last week. Libby Bros. sold at 
$25.4 50. 
Veal Calves. 

Prices were just steady, with but little activity; 
those who sold early fared the best. The supply 
was heavy come to foot up the totals. P. A. 
Berry, 20 calves, 120 ths, 5¢c. W. A. Gleason 20 
calves, 115 ths, at 5c. A. C. Foss sold 100 calves, 
of 160 ths, at strong 5ic. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 





Whelesale Prices. 


Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 






Chickens, choice spring .......... ......... 35@ 
Chickens, fair to good...........-.--------- 25.430 
Chickens, broilers............-.-.--.-------- 30.035 
Fowls, extra choice...........------------- 13al4 
“fair to good... -. -- l0@ll 
Pigeons, tame, P doz.........------------- Ta 25 
Western iced or frozen— 
Turkeys, choice........................-- li@ 
Turkeys, com. to good.......-.-..------- 10}.a11 
Chickens, choice, large... ..---.--------- 11@12 
sn Eee 14a17 
Chiekens, medium..........-...-.-------- 9a10 
Fowls, good to choice........--- ipa e+ Be 84.10 
Oe SRE See ere ee 7a 
Live Poultry. 
I RN os gue eee aoeet 10@104 
ee Se baz 
Spring chickens. Pp th.....-...-------------- 20.425 


Butter. 
Norr.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 
20, 30, 50 Ib. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 







Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes...........---- 20a 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes.......--. 20a 
Northern N. Y., large tubs..........----- 2a 
Western, asst. spruce tubs... . ce toon 194.4 
Western, large ash tubs........-.-... --- 19}.a 
Creamery, northern firsts........---------- 184.419 
Creamery, western firsts. ......-..--.------18#.@19 
Creamery, seconds ......-...-.--.---------- 16.417 
Creamery, eastern -.....------------------ 16419 
ee > ee eee 18a 
VS Se ee ere lisa 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.......--.-.----- lb.al7 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds....-..-..---- 14al5 
West. imitation creamery, small tubs 
OE EERE ORE EET Ee 5a 
We c. imitation er’y, large tubs firsts..... 4a 
“imitation creamery seconds. ...-..-- 1344 
* ladle firsts and extras.......--.----- 134.414 
IOI oc es oc Fe thn en ane 12a16 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery ..-.-. -------------- 20} a 
Extra western creamery ..-..-..--.---------- 20a 
Extra dairy..............- ---- Ba 
-. 12@16 


Common to good. .-..------- co 
Trunk butter in 4 or }-th prints.. 


Extra northern creamery. .-.------ 204 @ 
Extra northern dairy..--.-..------.--------- 18a 
Common to good..........------------------- 12416 
Extra western creamery..---.--.----------- 0a 














nia for Liverpool 273 aioe 
Company, 272 do. by J. A. Hathaway. On | ‘ f eene. ; 
steamer Anglian for London, 240 cattle by | New York, Face my — new Pp th...-..--- %e, 
swift & Co.; 237 de. by Morris Beef Company; 58; . « yagi cgulacemeson bal 
horses by R. Hayden, 48 do. E. H. Schloeman; 1/ yt. twins extra EE SARS AFR". 9a 
do. by D. D. Lee. On steamer Assyrian for Glas-| “ firsts p th........ ----------+----------- sad 
gow, 50 cattle by W. Daniels; 85 State and 15 Can- - Borg | v th "la ass aie eae 
“ . 7 s ats, e) itses @ whee eee 6000 60m 680 z 
ada by J. & C. Coughlin; 15 Canada cattle by | Woiern eine,” ee me (a AGN BI E722 a 
Brown, Snell & Co.; 50 State do. by R. Bickerdike; Western, fair to good ..........-.---.------ Tas 
16 horses by J. J. Watson; 1 do. by Dalgetty Bros. Eges. 
Horse Business. Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz .....-.-.--- 16a 
ery @ ark ‘ing the week such | Eastern choice fresh....................... lta 
A very good market during the week for om h pimearand......... 3 hats 
liovses as were on sale. Heavy draft are scarce | Michigan fancy fresh............-.....-.--13he 
wid not enough to supply the demand. ChunKs/ \¢, and N. H. choice fresh.........---.-.-- l4a 
ud drivers found a ready sale at steady prices; | Western fair to good ..-.-...--.------------ 114412 
124 head went for export. At L.H. Brockway’s | Western selected, fresh......-..---.----.-- 124.413 
sale Stable general sales at $754200, excepting | Petatoes. 
iby at $20a150; but few draft horses on sale.| . 0 oy. : , ‘ 
: Weleh & Hall Company's Sale Stable, 2 loads | LOrk poe se SS. “eigen a. 
t Western aud 3 loads from New England. No | Hebron, extra...........-- SE Ne SEES Ta 
ity in the disposal at steady prices, from | —— = Mountain, p bu.-..--- 804 
coor do es , avie’s N P SS 3 fe rn a 
2 down to $20. At A. W. Davis's Northamp Florida, new, prime, Pp bbl......-.------- shah 00 
-street Sale Stable, sold some especially nice $0 ORO bo ct eb er 
ses at 83500550, down to $100, as to quality and g 
At Myer, Abrams & Co., 7 freight loads | Green Vegetables. 
all disposed of. Chunks at 81254175. Heavy | Beets, p bush.............-----.-------- Wan 
cht, none drivers, at 81000190, Nearby pore new, : —_ SRS SEAR CS: oe 25 
Lee. 2900 15 ses C ‘ - Sons Cabbage, } Dbl crate.......-.--.-------- 0041 25 
82 10), At Moses Colman & Sons, good Canrets, @ OeMh......... 50a 60 
t Soa 450. OW. PMOE ci nas cccacwscacescccs 1004 
_ - , . ee 2) es ee re 75a2 00 
Union Yards, Watertown. Caucumpers, 2 Crate... . .-..-...<-ss-25<0 1 75a225 
Tuesday, May 28,1901. | Cucumbers, hothouse, each..-......---- hab 
beef eattle supply was comparatively light, “ernie bag tm p sack..... weeereeee a 
ly from the North, but the West. Butch- Parsley, p | er ae ii ee 1 7502.00 
id not buy all they wanted of Western con- | Radishes, pP box. ....-.-..-..--.-------- 754100 
ug price asked. Strong prices are paid this String beans... base aca eameneinens an 1 Wa? 5 
for all kinds of Western stock; some sales em yao thang P bbl cr..........- By re 
lly je higher than last week. O. H. For- Spinach, native, P box................- Wa 
sold 2 cattle, of 2560 ths, at de; 1 bull, of 980] Turnips, flat, p box...-... -..-.-..------ a40 
Le; 4 cows of 3650 ths, at 3h¢ ; 1 do. of 980) Turnips, yellow. p bbl. .....-.--.------- 1250 
t 2i¢:4 cows, of 2980 ths, at 2}c. W. F. Wal- ee reas Si a ae yl 
sold 1 bull, of 1600 ths, at 4¢ ; 1 cow, of 750 ths, | Green Peas, Pp bu...........----------.- 150@ 
1 do, of 840 Ibs, at 2he. J. A. Hathaway a 
5 steers of 1600 Ibs, at 6}e, 20 do., of 1575 tbs, Domestic Green Fruit. 
20 do., of 1550 ths, at 5$e; 25 do., of 1525 ths, | Apples, p bbl Ben Davis.-..-..----..-.-. 2 75@3 50 
1 5S at Ble: 10 at 5¢ me * Russet, No. 1. - 32543 75 
10 do., Of 1550 ths, at 54c; 10 at 5e. ee 4 pe No.2 2 0002 50 
- Milch Cows. ail Hides and Pelts. 
‘al lots changed hands, best grades at $45) ctoorg and cows all weights...........-. 6@ 
Several lots fell into the hands of specula-| pulls _.....................-.-.---e- ee eee 7408 
Hides, south, light green salted.......... 10a@11 
Fat Hogs. re si if ee ba 
. 6s 6 Ty = ¢ « 
ces strong West at stiff last week’s prices, PP buff, in west Salted ........-.----.- 1340138 
, P errr @ 
1. W. “3 “ salted Pp th............. a rf 
Sheep Houses. Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each......-...-..--.. 150 
5 “over weights,each..........-..-. 17 50 
ily almost wholly from the West. On such | Deacon and dairy skins............-.---.- 60@80 
iv market is strong, especially on the best | Lambskins each, country.....-..---.------ 30.040 — 
Western sheep cost here $3.30a4.05 per | Country Pelts, each.....-.-..-.--.-------- 65a1 25 
Lambs, 34.3045.05 per ewt. Spring lambs Peas. 
oking well in the country for this season of | Choice Canadian P bu...-.....--...------ 1 15a@1 20 
ear. Common “ow. seen eee e eee e eee 1 15a1 20 
Veal Calves. Green peas, Western ONOING ..6- nxe0cnsesd 1 15@1 25 
market in much the same shape as last Green peas, Scotch... ....---.------.----- 1 Hal 3 
Good lots are in demand with fair activ- Dried Apples. ~ 
sales mostly within the range of 5ta5tc. | Evaporated, choice ........--...--------+---+ 6@ 
0 : : ’ ng Evaporated, prime. .-....-- oi ene secawal a4 
«ht lots, well selected, that sell at over 54. | Sundried, as to quality...........-.---..-...- a3} 
‘ ! Wallace sold 54 calves, of 7240 ths, at 5}c. 4 as 
G Hall had calves in late of fair quality. H. Grass Seeds. 
. ne sent the calves to the new works. Timothy, » bu, bea bediag ssenew eau : ues - 
: Northern...............- a2 : 
__EAve Ponkery. Se ORB aR, Soni ie AE NRA i 2h 11124 
« for mixed lots by the crate. Red Top, western, P 50 th sack......-... 2 Ba2 75 
“oe , Cc oe ae ee 
Droves of Veal Calves. omyee om ies 114@13 
. e—P. A. Berry, 25; G. H. Fogg, 5; Libby — ‘A 
i 122; Harris & Fellows, 100; H. M. Lowe, | B€@ marrow, choice, H. P.......-...----- 2 00@2 05 
1 | D. Holt & 8 Es Pea screened............---.-------0----- 1 85a@1 95 
. ds axd be Gn on, 115 ; Thompson & Han-| pea, seconds.........-.--.-------se+ee-e-+ 1 60@1 75 
“\; W. A. Gleason, 28; F. W. Wormwell, 3;| PeaCal. small white..............-.....--- 3 653 75 
: Lougee, 12; Wardwell & McIntire, 136; a Ren ee oe” aaa 1 sat > 
| Stever -G.W.W Cc . | Mediums, choice hand picked..........-- 2 00a 
| vis ens, 100; G. W. Weston, 4; Cobb & Mediums, screened................--..--. 1 85a1 95 
. ; , Mediums, foreign..................--.-.-- 1 851 95 
Nampshire—A.C. Foss, 105; H. B. Moulton | Yellow eyes, extra ....................-+. 2 65a 
; 125; George Heath, 90; J. C. Wilkins, 13; neae eves, seconds. ....-....----------- 2 25a2 50 
) \ We 1, 45 : a 'y Tolls ¢ e 1 ney eee ccces cece cece soeccesecsceoes 2 00a2 15 
on rod, 455; W. F. W allace, 130. Lima beans dried, P th..................- a 
. it—A. Williamson, 100; Fred Savage, 105; Hay and Straw a 
yvonne, 127; N. H. Woodward, 9; G. W. ieicsieaitiina: tal ; 
*: G. H. Sprigg & Co., 196; W. A. Bicker, | “29 PE Me, DMCS..-----------2--erer eee 18 50@19 00 
vad (;. Flanders, 160: W.A F: hi 80: B ‘“ No. 1, P ton.....-.-..-----------+- 17 0018 00 
\V Merete en ; - A. Farnham, ; Db. atthe (Ay cite RRA 15 5016 50 
er, 16; F. 8. Atwood, 195; BW. Bicker, 1765) “ * $0 voce cece cscsccvcesensed 14 00415 00 
9; 3.8. Henry, 39. A fine choice........-........-.--1400@15 00 
~ - clover mixed, B® ton.......-.. 14 00a14 50 
; pot og Pp = Nit sew wore xa 14 00@ 
: 4 swale, P ton.................. 8 0a 
Yearling bull. Individually | straw, prime me sth, AERA B+. Ey. 
ood ay a poropped ae. Straw, oat, per ton....................-- 9000 950 
901. Sire 0 Signal Land- aw, te : 4 
ores, 1 in 36 i, ak Teer ee eet ner eens et eansioandl 10 00.212 00 
F mee A gre 16 Ibs. 34 oz. | — BLO me oa 
rom 335 Ibs. 6 oz. milk; gave 49 
a rm Ibs. 10 02. in one day, 10,485 Ibs. OUR AND GRAIN. 


5 oz. in one year, testing 607 
Ibs. 4 0z. butter. Write for | 


Jerseysiici ize 





Flour.—The market quoted quiet. 
Spring patents, $4 10a@4 35. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3 10@3 50. 
Winter patents, $3 90a@4 15. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 50@3 85. 





ar id $225@2 30 p bbl; granulated 

65 P bbl. 

Graham Fieur.—Trade continues quiet, with 

the market quoted at $2 40 p Dbl. 

@at Meal.—Quoted firm, $3 70@83 85 bbl. 
for rolled, and $4 10@4 25 for cut and ground. 

B 4) aeolian market is quoted at $2 90@ 
Cern.—Demand is quiet, with prices stead y 
No. 2, yellow, spot, Sl{c. 

Steamer yellow, new. 

No. 3, yellow, 5ic.: 

rey te but steady. 

Clipped ancy, spot, 364@37c. 
No. clipped, white, 353c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 354c. 

Heavier grades. spot, 364c. 

Clipped, to ship, white, 37@37jc. 

Millfeed.—The market is steady for all kinds. 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $18 25. 

Winter wheat. middling sacks, $19 25. 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, $16 50. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $16 50. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $24 25. 

Miale.—The market is steady with trade ruling 


ull. 

State les, 6-rowed, 65@70c. 
State, 2-rowed, 60@65c. 
Western grades, 656@70c. 


Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
50@76c for No. 2 6-rowed State, and 42@57c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 46@48jc. 


BRye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 P bbl. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 


Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.......- - 15@16 
te “ oe Ohio 





con sahaeGa~s LEE 
sg MOOG “  .<.. agewees-ss 2l@ 
- ee ee Seen 21@ 
“ $-blood “* ...........---- 19@20 
Fine delaine, Ohio. ................--------- 23@ 
28) o”  MICMgaN .......25..---...---- 25@ 
WU ONEG TBOOS ..... 15 55 005 cghlgphe o5<00sss00 21@27 





San JOSE SCALE.—Orchardist, Vermont: We 
think there can be no doubt that the twigs you 
send have the San Jose scale, although we have 
never seen a sample of the pest before, but under 
a microscope they show all the indications that 
have been described for that insect. But you 
need not get excited and cut down the trees on 
which they are, and we have not given your ad- 
dress because we do not care to spread the news 
that this pest is in your county, for we have an 
opinion that the dangers from it have been very 
much magnified by those who first found it, and 


terminated. Trees that are very badly infested 
might be cut and burned as easier than trying to 
save them, but others should be sprayed with 
a strong Kerosene emulsion, or a mixture 
of kerosene and water, at once, as now the 
old scale are throwing off their young, which will 
be destroyed by the treatment. It may be that 
this will be necessary more than once this season, 
but do not use it too strong. After the leaves are 
off the trees, brush trunk and branches with crude 
petroleum or ke osene, and from what we have | 
learned the latter is sure death to the scale and | 
not as likely to injure the tree, as it evaporates 
more quickly. 
learn from some of the Experiment Stations 
where they are working on it the exact method 
of destroying it. To kill the trees on which it is 
seen now is of little use, as it may be on many 
others ip such small numbers as to make no show 
until another season. 

-_$-<--—____—_—_- 





CREAMERY BUTTER. 
It is reported that in the vicinity of some of the 
best creameries in the butter-making sections it 
is difficult to obtain a package of really good 


tain dealers, and even those who place their milk 
in co-operative creameries are not able to obtain 
good butter for home use. This is but a mistake, 
for those which have a good reputation could 
easily have a certain number of pounds or tubs to 
be retained for home patrons, and it is said that 
some do this, avoiding their contracts by putting 
special brands on such lots. 
HONEST BERRY BOXES. 

Some States have enacted laws in the endeavor 
to canse berry boxes and fruit packages to be o 
specified measurements, so that they may hold 
what they are elaimed to hold. We wish that all 
States would dOso and try to enforce them. It 
would be better for the seller as well as the 
buyer. Quart boxes that hold but a pint and a half, 
and peck baskets, of which five can be filled from 
a bushel, not only are soon discredited and sold at 
lower prices than those guaranteed full measure, 
but they help to cast a shade of doubt over all‘ 
others and Keep prices lower than they should be 
and this is not limited to fruit packages, but also 


applies to the baskets bringing green vegetables, 
especially from certain of the Southern States. 


LOSS OF AMMONIA. 

In all decomposition there is a resulting pro- | 
duction of ammonia, which becomes a total loss 
or evaporates in the atmosphere if not absorbed 
by some substance which has the power of ab- | 
sorption. Land plaster has that power, and it is’ 
said that Kainit has even more of it. Dry earth is | 
also a good absorbent, and the drier it is the | 
better it is as an absorbent, as water alone, 
while holding a certain amount of ammonia in’ 
solution, does not readily absorb it, but rather | 
parts with it to the surrounding atmosphere. | 
Lime and ashes liberate ammonia, the ashes or 
any material containing potash more than the 
carbonate of lime. They, therefore, should never | 
be mixed with nitrogenous manure until the 
latter is mixed with earth or some other absorb- | 
ent of nitrogen. 

STRIPED CUCUMBER BEETLE. 

We have seen cucumbers and squashes pro- 
tected from the striped bugs hy putting over each 
hill a box covered with mosquito netting, and have 
also seen a square of netting fastened to four 
small sticks which met in the centre running to 
the corners, and projecting far enough to be 
stuck in the ground, forming a sort of pyramida 
tent. And we have seen many of them and of the 
black or stinking squash bug killed by putting a 
shingle or bit of buard at the side of the hill, and 
before sunrise in the morning visiting them and 
killing those that had found shelter under it. 
Those who are troubled with these pests may 
take their choice of the above methods. Many 
cannot or do not like to visit the field or garden 
at or before sunrise every morning, yet the insects 
will not remain under the shingles much later,or if 
found there will not wait to be killed, as they will 
fly as soon as warmed up. 

PROTECTION FROM FROST. 

Something more than a year ago a Florida corre 
spondent wrote us of the farmers or gardeners 
plowing a furrow so as to cover the rows of grow- 
ing beans with earth whe they expected a frost 
and raking the dirt off after the danger was over. 
This might be tried in this section sometimes | 
with good advantage when a late frost seems to 
be at hand. Even if a few vines were killed by ; 
the treatment the most of them could be saved, 
and a crop a few days earlier than others have | 
them will sell for money enough to well repay a 
little trouble. Nor is it necessary to pe snd 
cover the bean vines, as¢he newly turned soil 
does not allow frost to settie as much as it does 
on that not moved. Newspapers may be used to 
cover tomato plants or other tender plants when 
the number is not very large, but for a large field 
a smudge or smoking fire on the windward side is 
the easier method of preyenting damage by frosts, 
and it should be provided for if one tries to get 
ahead of one's neighbors by early setting or 
planting. 

EARLY GARDEN VEGETABLES. 

There was a time when the gardener who had 
his produce ready for the market earlier than his 
less enterprising neighbor was well repaid 
for his care and trouble by better prices for the 
products. Then the early bird caught the wealthy 
consumer. Now the early worm in the Northern 
States finds his profits if not himself picked up 
by those in a Southern climate, who can plant, 
grow and put on the market a crop before the 
plow can penetrate the frozen soil of the North- 
ern States. Weare inclined to think the chance 
for profit today, for markét gardeners here, isin 
growing such crops as will not mature until 
Southern produce no longer fills our markets, and 
perhaps in putting that in cold storage that it 
may not be brought out until there are indications 
that it is much wanted by those who are willing 
to pay liberal prices for it. Let early crops pass 
by, and strive to grow crops of such quality as 
will suit even those who have been using the 
earlier products of the South, which are not im- 
proved by long transportation. 


TWO PRICES. 
Almost every marketman has two or more 








that it can be quite easily controlled if not ex-. 


But we hope, before that time, to | 


creamery butter, unless it is sent fromthe city ; 
dealers who may have bought it right there. An | ee ites Sia 
ironclad contract places it all in the hands of cer-: ALL kinds of Hens wanted. Must be well. W., Box 


| to change occupation on account of poor health. For 


specimens on top, some a little inferior below 
and almost worthless lots at the bottom will not 
| sell for any more than the few good ones would 


The grower has had the privilege of transporting 
a lot of poor produce for which he received noth- 


ing, not even thanks, that he might have had if 
he had given it to the poor at home, nor the good 
will of the buyers in the market, who would have 
much preferred to receive aud pay for the good, 
and not have been bothered with the other. This 
is more common with fruit than with vegetables. 
but we have seen it in both. We heard a man 
say one day, when he was referring to a little 
sharp practice by his neighbor that had been de- 
tected in the market, “‘one might as well try to 
cheat the Almighty as to try to cheat those men 
at their own business.” If 4 little irreverent and 
exaggerated, it expressed his feelings and that of 
some others, 








THE GRASS CROP. 
| The cool weather of April and May has caused 
the grass to grow slowly, and it has made a thick 
growth at the bottom rather than a rank growth. 
As aresult many are prophesying a heavy hay 
crop, good pasturage and a plentiful supply of 
milk and milk products. We hope they will not 
be disappointed, but it is well to remember that 
many grass fields were severely injured by the 
drought of last year, and even copious spring 
rains cannot restore life to dead roots. Such 
fields will produce but light crops, and those will 
| not be of the better quality of hay. The coarse 
j and comparatively innutritious grasses will live 
; While many of the better varieties will have dis- 
| #Ppeared or will make but a scanty and feeble 
growth. Again, so much surplus moisture in the 
first four months of the year is very likely to be 
followed by a dry season later on. The total rain- 
fall in a year varies but little from one year to 
another, and a wet spring usually is a 
forerunner of a dry summer and fall. If this 
proves true this year, we cannot hope for a heavy 
second crop upon the mowing lands, and may find 
pastures furnishing but litle late feed. The 
farmer who is not in haste to clean out all the old 
hay in his barns, or the ones who provide for age 
crops to help the cattle when they do not get 
enough in the pasture, will be the lucky ones. 
There are instances of good luck and bad luck in 
the life of almost every one, often without ap- 
parent cause, but forethought and care often 
bring good fortune, where without them only ill 
fortune would have come. As the wise man pre- 
pares for a rain in a pleasant morning, so he 
should prepare for a dry season, even when rivers 
are flooded, and fields saturated with spring rains. 


FARMERS’ WANTS | 
ONE CENT A WORD | 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash te accompany tke 

r. 








Cerm Meal.—The market is quiet at $102@1 04 prices at which he buys farm produce. A well- 

55 | grown, well-assorted lot, heatly put up in clean | 
packages, wilt come very near reaching the top | 
price every time, while a package with large | 


have sold for if the others had been left at home. | 





| 





1 


WANTED. a good home in a Christian family for a! 


capable boy to work for his board for the sum- 


|} mer months. Address BOX 252, Sharon, Mass. 





OR sale,retail milk route in vicinity of Boston. 
Price low. G.H 

' 

lars address W. T. GIBSON, 11 Willard street, 


Gta, Pups for sale, six weeks old. For particn- 
ambridge. Mass. 


2023, Boston. 
| 


F YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. 
FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
are 825; never been used. KENT, Box 34, 
ston. 











OTHING better for your horse than Glosserine. 
See advertisement. 


cents. WALNUT ‘PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Ox 2402, Boston. 


ie to make 8500 per year keeping hens. Price, 25 
$] 





MERICAN farmer, married, is open for engagement 
as working foreman or farm manager on dairy 
arm; thoroughly understands raising of crops, care 
of stock, management of help; strictly temperate and 
reliable; references furnished from employers. BOX 
66, New Ipswich, N. H. 


GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double- 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycle for anything in the 
poultry line. BOX 1014, Rockville, Ct. 





ANTED, a White Cochin Bantam cock, or cockerel. 
Address, ALDEN P. BARKER, Middletown, R. L. 


pei young man (22) understanding care and 
management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
tors, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 
Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O'CONNELL, Modena, Pa. 


| 

ANTED-—Situation as warden and matron of alms- | 

house; had experience; good reference. 97 
‘RANKLIN STREET, Westfield, Mass. | 


ANTED—On or before April 1, position as superin- 

tendent or butter maker in first-class creamery ; 

13 years experience ; good references. Address M. Ht. 
PEASE, Warehouse Point, Ct. 


AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 ths, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. aad Poland-China 


swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, II. 


B. TURKEYS For Sale—Toms weighing from 28 | 
to 32 ths, pullets from 17 to 19 ths. Prices reason- | 
able. Eggs in season. MRS. D. C. AMOS, Oakland, Ky. ! 


herd. Young stock of both sexes for sale. V. 


Sher Young 0 Charming 4th 131411 heads the 
sLLIS Gardner, Kan. : 


BARREL Michigan mill for sale, owing to the 

= death of proprietor, the a Flour- 
ing mill, roller process, 35 barrels capacity, with stone 
for feed. Steam power. All in good condition, and 
doing good Dusiness. Will be sold cheap. Address 
MRS. TSABELLA DALY Edwardsburg, Mich. 


B° FF Cochins; young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J.L. WARE, South Keene. N. H. 
AYUGA Ducks of the finest quality at 82. ALBERT 
NYE, New Washington, 0. 


ANTED—June 1, strong boy, 16 years old, to work 

on country home for board and small salary until 
October. Write experience with horses and small 
kitchen garden. R., Box 2023, Boston. 





gett in need of a miller who is thor 
oughly experienced on soft or Kansas hard wheat 
and who is reliable in every way, can find one with 
references by applying to INTERNATIONAL 
ROLLER MILLS, Sterling, Kan. 
IGHT Brahmas, Prize Stock Cockerels and Pullets 
for sale —, I have more than I have room for. 
ARRYMOZLEY, Dracut, Mass. 


“ggs for sale. 





OR SALE—A water and steam power corn, feed 

and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring 
machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 


L. CHAMBLIN, 





further particulars address J. R. 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 





TALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years 
old, unsurpassed for style and action; 1 Shire 7 
years old, a grand individual and breeder; sire, We- 
nona Albert. Also oon Shire yearling. J. H. 
RICHERT, Mendota, Ill. 





OR SALE—Mine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
t. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. 


QXRORD Down and Cotswolds kept on separate 
farins 20 miles apart. Rams and ewes of each 
breed for sale. A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. 








stock for sale. Write for prices. T. R. 
OPE & SON, Harlan, la. 


OR SALE—Two high-bred Kentucky Jacks. _ 16 
hands; black, white points. PHILLIPS & SULLI- 
YAN, Lebanon, Ky. 


ROTTING Mare for Sale—Dark bay, sire, Ben 

Eustin; 9 years old, 16 hands, sound, gentle fast 
with high action. mark 2.21. one colt. Would 
pace fast. Address F. F. SCOTT, Ross, O 


ge hig op ag second-hand grain elevator op ty 
ors, With or without sears: from eight to 12 
inches diameter and 50 to 200 feet long. Also 150 to 
300-bushel hopper Scale and 300 to 500-bushel capacity 
warehouse oe oe Also 10 to 12-inch heavy out 
belts, with 10-inch cups attached. Address E. H. 
STAPP, Blandville, Ky. 


Oe rock for fale and BATES Shorthorns, wouns 








sale at a bargain. Black, wt. 1450 tbs, extra good 

one, style, action and disposition. Stood here eight 

seasons, and is a very strong breedey. Call or address 
M. E. HARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. 


ECOIN For Sale—The great stallion sired by Red 
Wilkes; dam by Pretender, he by Dictator. For 
particulars address G. L. WORK, Decatur, O. 


Piste sta imported German coach horse for 
» 








HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Belgians 
Ciydes and one Coach horse. A. LATIME 
SON, Creston, Ia. 











To produce the best results 
in fruit, vegetable or grain, the 
fertilizer used must contain 
enough Potash. For partic- 
ulars see our pamphlets. We 
send them free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 











NEW EDITION 


Webster’s 
International 


Dictionary 


New Plates Throughout 


25,000 New Words 


Phrases and Definitions 


@ Prepared. under the direct super- 
vision of W.T. HARRIS,Ph.D.,LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, assisted by a large corps of 
competcnt specialists and editors. 


Rich Bindings. 6 2364 Pages 
5000 Illustrations 


Better Than Ever for Home, 
School, and Office. 


We also publish 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary 
with Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases. 
“¢ First class in quality, second class in size.” 























































Specimen pages, etc. of both 
books sent on application. 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 





| Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88, 
PROBATE COURT. 


To MORTIMER S. KIPP of Cambrid 

| County, the next of kin, and all other persons it 

| terested in MORTIMER H. KIPY of Cambridge 

; _in said County of Middlesex, minor. ‘ 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

M said Court, by Ella Kipp of Cambridge, in 

the County of Middlesex, praying for the appoint- 

ment of herself. or some other suitable person, as 
guardian, and for the custody of said minor. 

' _ You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex on the fourth day of June, A. D. 1901 
at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why a guardian should not be 
ees and have the custody of said minor as 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to giv 
public notice thereof, to the next of kin of ea 
minor, and others interested by publishing this 
citation once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a 
a published in Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be one day, at least, before said Court. or 
by delivering a copy thereof to the said Mortimer 
5. Kipp, at least seven days before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLEs J; McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judgevof said Court, this fifteenth day of May, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 

S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of TIM 
OTHY E. STUART. iat 3 ; i 
Count deceased: » late of Newton, in said 

W S, John A. Emery, survivi s 

! under the will of said "aeceased. "hee pre. 

sented for allowance the first account of his and 

ame +. Fn Uy ey snder said will. 

| ereby c appear at a Prob: 

Court, to be held at Cambri o in said County 

on the fourth day of June, A. D. 1901, at nine 

o’elock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 
And said trustee is ordered to serve this citation 
by delivering a copy thereof, to all persons inter- 
, ested in the estate fourteen days at least befor 
said — by publishing the same once in 
,each week, for three successive weeks, in the 
| MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, ay a — y = this —— to all known 
sons nthe estate, sever is 
| least before sald Court. — 
; Witness, CHARLES J. 





MCINTIRE, Esquire, 


{ 
| Fitst Judge of said Court, this ninth day of May, 


| in the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 








{ 
' MIDDLESEX, 8s. 


PROBATE COURT. 


™/ ioe tae at law, nous oP gr creditors, and all 
th ersons interested in the estate o 
GEORGE W. WHITE, late of Cavendish, in 
the State of Vermont, deceased, intestate, 
leavingestate in said County. 
HER EAS, a petition has been presented to 
" said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
= oa hg -” — of - deceased to Elliott G. 
lite of said Cavendish witl ying ¢ 
on hls bond. sh without giving a surety 
_ you are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held a Cambridge. In said County of 










a) 
Publishers (See 
Springfield 7 Mass. 


| 








One hundred and jfifty-acre farm for sale low: five | 
miles from Brattleboro on the main road; 23 miles to | 
station; rural delivery: cream taken at the door ; | 
house two stories, French roof, broad piazza on three | 
sides, painted white, green blinds, surrounded by 
lovely shade of maple and elms; contains 14 rooms | 


finished in hard wood, marble mantels, two marble | — 


fireplaces, splendid hard-wood floors, very convenient 
for doing work. This house cost to build. 19 years | 
ago. 88000. Cornering on to this house is shed, con- 
taining carriage room, woodshed and tool room; join- 
ing this is a horse barn 30x40 feet, 12 horse stalls, iron | 
cribs. grain and harness room. room for 10 tons of hay | 
overhead, corn barn 18x24 feet, tobacco barn 24x36, 
cattle barn 36x70, with basement under the whole. All | 
buildings are nicely painted, have slate roofs through- | 
out, running water, 30 or 40 acres level mow land, cuts | 

y for 20 cows and teaia. This isa grand old estate, 
and will be sold to close the estate for the ridiculously 
small sum of 82600. Blue print furnished for five 
cents in silver or stamps. on’t delay, but write at 
once. GUNN & CO., Brattleboro, 


PROFITABLE HOMES 
FOR FARMERS 


Large areas of lands are available on line Southern 
Railway for settlers. The South excels for all kinds 
of profitable agriculture. Best section for fruits, 
truck, stock, dairying, general farming. Cheap lands 
on good terms. Good markets. 
healthy. Agreeable year round. 

Send for information to M. V. RICHARDS, Land 
and Industrial Agent, Washington, D. C., or 

M. A. HAYS, Agent Land and Industrial Department, 
Southern Raiiway, 228 Washington street, Bostes 
Mass. 


Climate mild and 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. | 


MIDDLESEX, 8S. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 


> y > 


sons interested in the estate of ELIZA F. 
WIN os late of Chelmsford, in said County, de- | 
ceased. | 
HEREAS, a certain instrument purporting to 
be the last will and testament of said de- | 
ceased, has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Mareia H. Winn, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to her, the, 
executrix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 


| Court. to be held at Lowell, in said County of | 


Middlesex, on the eighteenth day of June, A. D. 


1901, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show | 


cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be allowed. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN,a hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 


one lay at least,before said Court, and by mailing, | 
postpa d, or delivering a copy of this citation to | 


all known persons interested in the estate seven 
days at least betore said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-eighth day of 
May, in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
one. Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
yersons interested in the estate of SARAH A. 





YNCH, late of Somerville, in said County, | 


deceased. 
HEREAS, certain instruments purporting 
to be the last will and testament—and one 
codicil—of said deceased has been presented to 
said Court, for probate, by Emma L. Pate and 
Martha Helen Bolton, who pray that letters 
testamentary may be issued to them, the execu- 


trices therein named, without giving a surety on ; be allow 


their official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in_said County of 
Middlesex, on the eleventh day of June, A. D. 1901 


at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if| sETTS PLOUGHMAN. 
any you have, why the same should not be ranted. | Boston, the last publication to be 
to give | least, before said Court, and by deliverin 


nd said petitioners are hereby direct 


| MIDDLESEX, 8s. 


Middlesex, on the fourth day of June, A. D. 
1901,at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


| be granted. 
| 


_ And the petitioner is hereby directed to give pub- 


lic notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 


| in each week, for three successive weeks, inthe 


T0 SETTLE AN ESTATE. | published in Reston, the inst ncbaoeen totes 


MASSACHUSETTS 


one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day o 
oor in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per 
sons interested in the estate of THOMAS 
CLARK, late of Melrose, in said County, de 
ceased. 

WH EREAS, a certain instrument purporting to 

be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for Pro 

bate, by Edward J. Clark and Frederick B. 

Pullen, who pray that letters testamentary ma 

be issued to them, the executors therein named, 

without giving a surety on their official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex on the eleventh day of June A. D. 
1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioners are hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing. postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation 
to all Known persons interested in the estate, 
seven days at least before said Court. . 
Witness, CHARLES McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twentieth day of 
May, in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


PROBATE COURT. 

To_the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
THOMAS R. CHAMBERS, late of Somerville, 
in said County, deceased, intestate. 


{ Whi EREAS, a petition has been presented to 


’ said Court, to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased, to Frederick 
A. P. Fiske of Somerville, in said County, or to 
some other suitable person. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fourth day of June A. D. 
1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And _ said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
| public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week for three suecessive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a_hews- 
peoer published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day of 
May in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


| Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
| MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


| 
| To the next of kin and all others interested in 
| 


the estate of JESSIE R. NICHOLSON, late of 
Cambridge, in said County, deceased. 
HEREAS, John Nicholson, the administrator 
| _ Of the estate of said deceased, has presented 
| to said Court for allowance the first account of 
his administration on said estate, and application 
; has been made for a distribution of the balance in 
| his hands among the next of kin of said deceased: 
; _ You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
| Court, to be held at Cambridge in said county of 
| Middlesex, on the eleventh day of June, A. D. 
1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon,to show cause, 
if any you have, why the said account should not 
J ed and distribution made according to 
said application. : 
And the petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by publishing the same once in each week, 
for three successive weeks, in the MASSACHU- 
a newspaper published in 
e one day, at 
or mail- 


public notice thereof, by publishing this citation | ing postpaid a copy of this citation to all known 


once in each week, for three successive weeks, ip | persons _intereste 


the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court, and by —— 
postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation to 
all known persons interested in the estate, seven 
days at least before said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this sixteenth day of May, in 
the year one thousand _ nine hundred and one. 

S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth. of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 

To all persons interested in the estate of MARY 
po tg late of Sudbury, in said County, de- 
ceased. 

HEREAS, Arthur A. Dakin, the administra- 

tor of the estate of said deceased, has 

presented for allowance the first and final ac- 

count of bis administration upon the estate of said 
deceased. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge in said County, on 
the twenty-fifth day of June, A. D. 1901, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. 

And _ said administrator is ordered to serve 
this citation by delivering a copy thereof to 
all persons interested in the estate fourteen 
days at least before said Court, or by publish- 
ing the same once in each week, for three suc: | 
cessive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
MAN, @ newspaper published in Boston, the last 
nublication to be one day, at least, before said 

‘ourt, or by mailing post-paid a copy of this 

citation to all known persons interested in the 

estate seven days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTYRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twentieth day ot 
May, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and une. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








in the estate, fourteen days 
at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire. 
First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day of 
May, in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of SAMUEL 
WINSHIP, late of Wakefield, in said County, 


deceased. 

WHEREAS a certain instrument purporting to 

be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for Pro- 
bate, by Arthur G. Walton of said Wakefield, 
who prays that letters of administration with the 
will unnexed may be issued to him, or some 
other suitable person, the executor named in said 
will having deceased. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the eleventh day of June, 
A. D. 1901, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. i 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, @ hews- 

aper published in Boston, the last publication to 
be one day, at least, before sad Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or Cog | a copy ot this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate, fourteen days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-second 
day of May, in the year one thousand nine 


one. 
hundred an S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 
Pittsourgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
ne Pittsburgh. 
. Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR Cine ‘ 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN ~— 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN fT. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
¥ Louisville. all applicants. 


BON’T jeopardize your in- 
surance by burning off old, 
cracked and peeling paint. 

Avoid the necessity for the dan- 
gerous paint burner by using only 
pure ‘old Dutch process ° White 
Lead, the only paint which never 
cracks nor peels and can always 
be renewed without burning off. 

These brands are genuine. —| 


any desired shade is readily obtained. 
information and card showing samples of colors mailed FREE to 





By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, | 


Pamphlet giving valuable 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 








Our homes. 


The Ethics of Quarreling. 


Quarreling, at best, is not justified by any 
code of ethics, yet the fact remains that 
quarrels do occur, between individuals, fac- 
tions and nations, and will continue to do so 
as long as mankind retains the belligerent 
spirit which is so prominent a characteristic. 

Difference of opinion is an element of 
progress. The individuals who have made 
the strongest impression upon the ages in 
which they have lived have been those who 
have had the courage to vary in their 
thought from the conservatism of their 
times, and also to maintain their positions ' 
and support their convictions in the face of 
the bitterest opposition and the most fa- 
patical oppression. 

It is a question, too, if this has always 
been done in a spirit of meekness. Even 
with a just cause, and the strongest possi- 
ble conviction that one is right, it is the ex- 
eptional person who can differ with his 
fellows without becoming overheated men- 
tally at times. What is commonly called 
temper is misapplied force, and the forceful 
person, theone who can achieve and con- 
quer, is oftenest possessed of a strong ten- 
dency to overstep the limit of absolute se- 
renity. 

Persons of the noblest and _ strongest 
characters, even those who have gained the 
most powerful self-control, often reveal in 
unguarded moments the existence of a spirit 
naturally rebellious, and which has been 
brought under control only by years of 
effort, and such a person is more worthy of 
admiration and esteem than he who never 
experienced a struggle for mastery of self. 

All of the worthy people of our acquaint- 
ance, however, have not yet gained sutti- 
cient strength of moral fibre to resist the in- 
clination to assert themselves when imposed 
upon, and when some seemingly vital prin- 
clple is at stake a greater or less quantity of 
“righteous indignation”? is often a very 
convincing argument. 

For all these reasons, and others less ex- 
cusable, quarrels do occur, ‘and are often 
perpetuated with a bitterness of spirit most 
reprehensible. Would this, however, be 
the case if it were always possible to con- 
fine such occurrences strictly to the two 
parties concerned? It is an incontroverti- 
ble fact that two parties are essential toa 
disagreement, but the most frequent cause 

of a continuance of ill feeling is that this 
number has been exceeded. It is a very 
delicate and dangerous thing to interfere in 
a quarrel, even in the guise of a peacemaker, 
yet there is usually a general willingness to 
do so on the part of the friends (?) of the 
belligerents. 

Ruptures covering years, and even life- 
times, have occurred between families pre- 
viously on terms of intimate friendship, 
because of some trivial quarrel between 
children so young as to be irresponsible, and 
which would have been immediately for- 
gotten had their elders used a little more 
discretion, and left them to settle the matter 
themselves in juvenile fashion. But, no. 
The entire families of both little ones must 
needs take matters in hand, and confusion 
followed. Among those who are older and 
should be wiser the same interference is 
not uncommon, and with like results. 

Members of families become estranged, 
homes are broken up, lovers are parted, 
lives wrecked, clubs and societies, yea, and 
churches, too, are disorganized, and govern- 
ments even are overthrown, because of this 
inclination to meddle in the quarrels of 
others. Parents, children, brothers, sisters, 
hubands, wives, friends all should avoid such 
participation as they would a plague, for 
from a moral standpoint it is quite as deadly 
in its results. 
quarrel left strictly to themselves, they 
would adjust matters satisfactorily, as two 
fires, meeting, burn fiercely for a time, then 
wané, and smoulder, and finally die out, 
when the fuel which fed them becomes ex- 
hausted. 











ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 


— > 
The Workbox. 
LADY’S SHORT SWEATER. 

Good knitters can easily make these gar- 
ments in the Brioche stitch, which is, yarn 
over, or make 1, slip 1 as if about to purl or 
seam, narrow, repeat to end of row. 

24 row—Yarn over, or make 1, slip 1 as if 
about to purl, knit the next stitch and the 
thread that lies over it together, and repeat 
to end of row. These 2 rows in Brioche 
knitting. For this garment 4 hanks of 
Fleisher’s German knitting worsted is re- 
quired, two sets of needles; 1 set of steel 
No. 16, 1 set of rubber needles No.6. With 
steel needles No. 16, cast on 108 stitches, 
knit 2 plain, purl or seam 2, alternately for 
about 2 inches. Then put in the larger 
needles, No. 6, and knit 65 or 70 rows of 
Brivche knitting or more if waist is wanted 
very long. 

Knit 33 stitches for shoulder, bind off 42 
for neck, then knit other shoulder, and 
when coming back cast off 42 for neck. Con- 
tinue with Brioche 65 to 70 rows, finish- 
ing with belt on small needles, 2 plain, seam 
2 alternately for about 2 inches. 

Sleeve—Sleeves may be knit in by picking 
up the stitches, or knitted separately and 
sewed in. Sixty-nine stitches in sleeve. 
Work 93 to 100 rows of Brioche, tinishing 
with small needles, by knitting 2 and seam- 
ing 2 alternately for 2 inches. 

Eva M. NILEs. 
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Attractive Rooms for Invalids. 

The angel of our household has been an 
invalia for many years; for her sake all in- 
valids are dear to me. 

If you have one with you, give her a nook 
near the living rooms in the heart of the 
home life. Make the invalid feel that she 
is essential to the family life. And on her 
side, let her remember that ‘‘ we have 
within ourselves the power to make our 








Were the principals in every | 


days cheerful or disagreeable.’’ And if we 
have not physical health, let us succeed in 
attaining mental strength. ‘‘ A cheerful 
heart makes glad the long day.” And by 
making their room as pleasant and comfort- 
able as possible, we will help them “ to turn 


majority of us still place our beds in the 
corner where the air reaches it on two sides 
only. It is more wholesome for the sleeper 
to rest in a bed standing out in the room, 
the head against the wall. The bedstead 
takes up less room in the corner, where our 
ancestors always set their beds, and we 
generally follow their custom for no better 
reason than that it is the custom. 

The bed tester was a necessity in old 
houses where fire in the sleeping room was 
unheard of, and it was a necessity to swathe 
the bed with draperies to shut out the 
draughts of air which were floating about in 
old-fashioned rooms. The bed tester is un- 
necessary today except at the head of che 
bed, where it serves as a reminder of the 
old fashion, which was more picturesque 
than wholesome. 

The modern bedroom must be as simple as 
it can be to be hygienically correct. There 
must be no carpet to collect dust and germs. 
The floor must be of hard woud, without 
crevices or cracks for dust or anything else 
to lodgein. The only rug should bea foot 
rug or “ descent du lit,’’ as the French term 
this rug, which in French houses is always 
spread before the bed. This should bea 
thick, warm rug to protect the uncovered 
feet on rising. 

The windows should not be heavily cur- 
tained, but outside the regular curtains of 
the room there should be dark curtains im- 
pervious to the light, that they may be 
drawn at night and shut out the rays of the 
early sun, so that the sleeper may rest in a 


the picture and find the sunny spot,” as darkened room as late as is desirable. These 


Phebe Cary bravely sang to us. 
Hardwood floors and rugs are the most 


hygienic. A large rug or an all-over carpet 
is comfortable fora semi-invalid. Pretty . 
rugs are cheap and also artistic. Quiet, 


unobtrusive colors are best—remember how 
many hours each day the invalid must see 
it. Carpets in self tones are also restful. 
When you come tothe walls, if you have 
few pictures choose one of the modern 
striped papers, otherwise a plain one, in not 
too strong acolor. Ifthe room is dark, 
have yellow curtains to simulate sunshine, 
the effect is very good. Select restful colors, 
but not too dainty ones. Golden brown with 
light green is a good combination. A room 
which has harmonious touches of a different 
color is more successful than when only one 
is used. 

“ Avoid confusion, and do not crowd a 
room with furniture.” Light woods, as 
birch, maple and oak,are desirable, they aid 
in giving such a cheery aspect toa room. 
Brass bedsteads do also, and a few pieces of 
enamelled furniture. The chairs should be 
light, provided with cushions rather than 
upholstered. 

A small, low, two-shelved table to stand 
at the head of the bed or beside the invalid’s 
chair is essential, but do not keep the medi- 
cines on it in sight. If they must be kept in 
the same room have a little screen to shield 


them from the patient’s eyes. This is one 
of the many little things which all help in 


making a successful] invalid’s room. 

An emergency shelf, curtained, or a cup- 
board for the same purpose, is a treasure. 
Here have always in perfect order rubber 
water bags intwo sizes, a tiny oneto use 
around the head or neck, oil silk, old linen 
and flannel, vaseline, witch hazel, a teaspoon 
anda tiny gas stove which is inexpensive 
and will fit over a gas jet. Among desirable, 
almost necessary, articles of furniture isa 
wide restful couch or cot with plenty of com- 
fortable pillows, where the invalid may be 
moved occasionally for a welcome change. 
Have plenty of cheerful, entertaining en-| 
gravings, etchings or photographs. This 


row gilt, silver and white and gold frames 
are very attractive. Books are desirable 
decorations. 


the joy of books. ‘‘A love of reading is 
only a degree lower than the musician’s 
paradise.”? If you once found a truly noble 
thought in a book, it will always be there, 
and whenever you seek it in the right spirit 
you will find it. Illustrated papers and 
magazines are a treat to weary eyes. A 
bust of a favorite author or musician is an 
unusual and thoughtful gift for an invalid. 

Thrifty plants in the window are a bless- 
ing both to the inmate and the passers-by. 
Have only hardy plants, and by all means a 
few blossoming ones. When an invalid is 
not able to leave home for the summer, a 
radical change in the furnishings of her 
room is desirable and wise. It is pleasant 
to paint the floor and substitute small rugs 
for the warmer carpet that did service in 
the winter. The window curtains may also 
be agreeably changed. Japanese crepe, 
Java print, make cool, artistic, restful cur- 
tains. Sometimes the long curtains are re- 
moved, and only the shades and half length 
sash curtains used. Window screens are 
certainly necessary. 

If you did use upholstered chairs, now 
replace them with those of reed, rattan or 
wicker. The pillows will look mere de- 
lightful than ever, if every one of them has 
a simple, washable cover. For summer 
days change the pictures except one or two 
favorites. 

The prettiest invalid’s room I ever saw 
was a symphony in greens. Green rugs, 
paper green with gold pattern in stripes, no 
frieze, plain lighter green ceiling paper. 
The woodwork of the room was in North 
Carolina pine, a rich yellow. The furniture 
was maple, one side chair maple, one rattan 
and the third a delightful ‘“‘ sleepy hollow ’”’ 
chair, the most comfortable of all known 
chairs. Instead of a couch, a luxury, in- 
deed , was a woven hammock, costing $2.50. 
This had many pillows, a pineneedle one 
with yellow and white silk cover, lavender 
denim with green and cream figured double 
frill, green linen, etc. The curtains were of 
Madras, cream with light green designs. 
There was a delightful case of books which 
the owner called ‘‘ her memory corner,’’ as 
she was limited to ten minutes a day for 
reading. A gay hamper was convenient for 
magazines, all near at hand when wanted. 

The pictures included an oil painting of a 
river and its banks near the Minnesota 
lakes, an etching of a New England fishing 
village and shores, a cherished Madonna, 
and the study of a head which might have 
belonged to one of the fairies that inhabited 
the woods. in olden times, besides half a 
dozen cabinets of a favorite small nephew. 
The little silver thermometer afforded her 
much comfort. On the bureau was a novel 
pincushion, one that skilfully represented a 
small loaf of bread. There was a jar of 
beautiful marguerites, several feet high.— 
New York Observer. 
<> —_—____ 

The Sleeping Room. 

After thousands of years’ experience, it 
seems as though the race might finally have 
learned to sleep well and eat wisely, and 
thus have mastered the problem of prolong- 
ing a healthy life to its greatest limits. Yet 
we are apt to go through the act of going to 
bed very much the same as our ancestors 
did. Only part of the community have dis- 
carded the obnoxious feather t{bed, and the 








owner. I wish every invalid could know | 


curtains must not, however, prevent a con- 

stant current of fresh air flowing through 

the sleeping ro m, so arranged that no direct 

draught of air will flow upon the sleeper. The 

bed covering of the ideal bed must be as light 

and warm as possible. The less weight there 

isin the bedclothes, and the greater their 

warmth, the more desirable they are. Heavy, 

cotton-filled comfortables and old-fashioned 

quilts represented so much weight in pro- 

portion to their actual warmth that they | 
must be discarded for blankets of wool. 

Blankets are becoming less expensive, and 

are within the reach of almost every one. 

The lighter, simpler and more easily reached 

by air and sunlight every article of bedroom 

furniture is, the better it is for the health of 

the occupant of the room. All permanently 

upholstered furniture is out of place ina 

sleeping room. All cushions to lounges, 

chairs and footstools should be so arranged 

that they are as movable as the pillows of a 

bed. The simple light bedsteads and open 

washstands of metal which have taken the 
place of cumbersome wooden furniture have 
everything to commend them. We have not, 
however, reached in this matter the ideal of 
the Japanese, and our simplest bedrooms 
are still comparatively fussy. 

ofS 
in the Wake of House-Cleaning. 


The yearly housequake leaves behind a 
harvest of small devices and homely hints, 
especially if the ‘‘ quaker ’”’ compares notes 
with her neighbors. Some of these nuggets, 
the condensed wisdom of various house- 
wives, seem worth passing along to a larger 
constituency. 

Windows and soiled or fly-specked mirrors 
should be first washed witha cloth wrung 
nearly dry from a pail of warm water con- 
taining a little ammonia or washing soda. 
Dry with soft cloth or crumpled newspaper, 
andif an extra polish is wanted, use a rag 
moistened with kerosene. Be sure that the 
sash frame itself is thoroughly cleaned be- 
fore touching the glass or window. 

One way to clean window blinds—not the 
most thorough way, but a simple and fairly 








season wide, dark wooden frames are the effective one—is to open them and let them 
most fashionable and the dark green mats stand at right angles to the house during 
are still much used. Nevertheless, the nar-; quiet, steady shower. 


It will be all the bet- 
ter if they are first brushed off with a wing. 
Germs of mildew inacellar or basement 


They make a delightful cor-j| can be destroyed by fumigating with sul- 
ner, and will recallmany happy hours to the | phur. 


The doors and windows should re- 
|main tightly closed for at least twelve 
hours. 

All but the finest furniture may be treated 
to an application of crude petroleum,rubbed 
in with a woolen rag. This is almost equal 
in effect to a coat of varnish. 

A soft sponge wrung out of soapy water 
is the best and easiet thing with which to 
“dust ’ the iron open-work of a sewing- 
machine, flower-stand and the like. 

A cloth moistened in kerosene is the best 
thing for wiping up oilcloth—it cleans and 
brightens it without removing the varnish. 
To bind oilcloth, stitch a strip of silesia to 
the right side, and then turn it over and 
paste smoothly to the under side, using tlour 
paste. Rye flour, by the way, makes better 
paste than wheat, and only amateur paper- 
hangers apply it while warm. 

A safe for meat and cooked food will bea 
joy to the housekeeper, and soon pay for it- 
self in convenience and security from the 
depredations of ants and flies. It can be 
made at trifling cost by any one handy with 
tools, the materials being a packing-box, a 
board for shelves, a yard or two of wire- 
cloth, a pair of hinges,+-a few nails and a 
latch for the door. A strip of board should 
be removed from the bottom of the box (the 
back of the safe) and replaced by wirecloth; 
this permits a current of air, the door also 
being of wire. Have the safe suspended 
from the rafters near the foot of the cellar 
stairs. 

The best sweeping-cap I know of—and I 
have experimented with several—is in the 
shape of an apron about twenty-four inches 
long and twelve inches wide, put into the 
binding or band without gathers. It pro- 
tects the head thoroughly, does not disar- 
range the hair, and can be washed and 
ironed as easily as a napkin. The band 
which ends in short strings, passing around 
the forehead, and is tied at the back of the 
neck, 

In considering the pillow question, it is 
worth while to remember that one of the 
lightest and daintiest materials for filling 
sofa pillows is the down of the milkweed. 
This should be gathered just before the pods 
(and the farmer will thank you to burn the 
seeds), transferred to a bag or “‘tick”’ of 
unbleached muslin, and hung in the open 
air for two or three days to cure. I know of 
a milkweed pillow that has been in use for 
fifteen years, and is apparently as good as 
ever. For an infant’s pillow, it is as light 
and soft as down, and more poetic than 
either hair or “‘ live-goose feathers.—Country 
Gentleman. 
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Domestic Hints. 
FRUIT CUSTARD. 

A delicious fruit custard may be made by 
boiling one quart of milk in a double boiler. Beat 
two eggs very light and stir into them four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and one tablespoonful of flour. 
Add to this a little cold milk, then stir it gradually 
into the boiling milk, stirring until it thickens, set 
it away to cool. When cool, flavor with vanilla’ 
; Have ready in sauce dishes strawberries or sliced 
' oranges or any fruit in season, and pour the 

custard over it. Thisis a very simple and palat- 
able dessert. 
i MUSTARD PICKLE. 
| One quart each of small whole cucumbers, large 
cucumbers sliced, green tomatoes sliced, and 
small button onions, one large cauliflower divided 
into flowerets, and four green peppers cut fine. 
Make a brine of four quarts of water and one pint 
of salt; pour it Sover the mixture of vegetables 
and let it soak twenty-four hours. Heat just 








| ae Unquestionably the most dressy hat of the 











































sausage fat till soft and slightly brown. 
BREAD PUDDING. 

To make bread pudding with oranges, take a 
pint of grated bread crumbs and soak them in 
one and one-half pints of milk; add one well-: 
beaten egg, one-quarter of a cup of sugar, and 
butter size of a walnut; Pour about two-thirds of | 
the mixture into a buttered pudding dish, and on | 
top lay a cupful of sliced oranges. Add the rest | 
of the pudding and bake in a moderate oven. 

CURRIED FISH (CHAFING DISH). 

Cook one tablespoonful of onion, cut very fine, 
none tablespoonful of butter five minutes. Be 
careful not to burn. Mix one tablespoonful of 
curry powder with one tablespoonful of flour and 
stir into the melted butter. Add gradually, half 
a pint of milk or cream, stirring constantly. Then 
add a large cupful of any kind of cold boiled fish; 
let it simmer a few minutes and serve very hot. 


FRICASSEED EGGS. 








Put two tablespoonfuls of butter in the chafing- 
dish; when melted, add a tablespoonful of flour, 
stirring constantly, a sprig of parsley, cut fine, 
five or six minced mushrooms, half a pint of 
white stock, veal or chicken, or the same quan- 


tity of cream, in which a dessert-spoonful of fluid 
beef has been dissolved. Simmer about five min- 


utes, and add six hard-boiled eggs cut in thick 
slices; boil up once, and serve hot. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


If there are paint spots on the glass of the win- 
dows moisten them with turpentine before trying 
to remove, otherwise the glass will be scratched. 

In making pies which are to be filled after the 
crust is baked, line the tins with the paste, fill 
them with dry flour and cover with a paper. 
When they are done, turn out the flour. This 
will prevent the crust from shrinking and puffing 
up. The flour can be Kept and used again for the 
same purpose. Some people use dried beans, 
rice, etc., for the purpose, but they are likely to 
sink into the crust. 

For a cleaning fluid nothing is better than gaso 
lene or naphtha. Either can be obtained in any 
village, and wil! be less trouble than a mixture 
that has to be packed. In using gasolene or 
naphtha apply it with a soft woolen cloth to the 
soiled spot, and rub lightly until itis dry. It is a: 
good idea to follow up the application with a | 
general light rubbing over the surrounding part | 
of the garment. Then let it hang in the air until 
the odor has gone. 

Rice blanc mange is a real delicacy. Boil half 
a pint of rice so that it is very soft, and press it 
through a sieve. Sweeten to taste and add half a 
cupful of chopped almonds which have been 
blanched. Stir in about half a teaspoonful of 
vanilla and two tablespoonfuls of milk. Mix well 
together and pour into moulds while hot. Serve 
with a custard to pour over it, or better yet, some 
cream slightly sweetened and flavored with a few 
drops of vanilla. 

The white linen or pique skirt is a necessary 
article in the summer wardrobe, and the pure 
white shirtwaist is the correct thing to wear with 
it. It may be plain, tucked or embroidered, but 
it should be white and worn with a white belt and 
a white stock. White waists are also worn with 
the beige-colored linen skirts, and some of them 
have the embroidered ecru batiste collar. 

Of the new writing papers French Organdie 
is very popular at present. It was introduced as a 
novelty during the holidays and has since been 
in great demand. It is manufactured in various 
colors, the principal ones being quaker gray, 


celestial blue, russet, steel, purple and white, 
Square envelopes with the deep flap and roun 


corners are the reigning fad. The French Organ 
die envelopes are attractively made up with 

narrow tinted border around the flaps, of a colo 
in strict harmony with the writing paper. Th 
quaker gray with a white border makes a particu 
larly fine combination. 
markably well, notwithstanding its glaring color, 
is ‘‘red’”? paper. The demand for this paper 
has developed from the “ Royal Red,” which 
) was formerly imported here from London. The 
quondam users of Royal Red were rather the 
‘hoi polloi,” but now it is quite generally con- 
sumed. Great quantities of it go to the South, 
where there isa heavy demand for it. The very 
latest thing in fine papers is a high grade paper 
known to the trade as “ Corduroy Notes.” It has 
pleased the letter writers and is selling well. 
“Corduroy Notes’ may be purchased in five 
different tints—white, pearl, quaker gray, steel 
and blue. Aniong the numerous novelties in 
stationery isa line known as the‘ Iran.” This 
paper is of a beautiful grayish tint, and contains 
many fantastic curves and lines pressed on the 
paper by a high power press, the pressure being 
five thousand pounds to the square inch. 


Fashion Motes. 


ae Automobile ties grow in favor as the season 
advances, particularly those made of linen chiffon. 
One pretty style has the stock, which is tucked in 
the front, edged with a narrow silk band and em- 
broidered in a small figure with silk of the same 
color as the edging. 
| a» The broad lace collars now so popular give 
an artistic finish to the simplest costume. Arabe, 
Renaissance or Russian lace in either white or 
ecru may be chosen, or a pleasing effect may be 
secured by the use of fancy batistes. 








summer will be the large black Gainsborough 
trimmed elaborately with white ostrich plumes. 


A line which sells re-|— 


ered entirely with black lace, which is accordion 
plaited to the edge, where it falls loosely for 
about four inches. Some applique and painted 


| effects are seen, although they are somewhat too 


elaborate to suitthe majority of women. 

e*s Floral toques and small hats are gaining in 
popularity. A dainty hat of violets, closely clus- 
tered without leaves, may bé made in boat form, 
pointed slightly back and front. <A single row of 
pale green roses, running from the point in front 
over the left side, is the only rimming necessary. 

e*, An effective outing hat is a turban of fancy 
braid in the natural sunburn tint, having a low 
oval crown and wide, loosely turned-up brim. 
White silk mull may be wound in soft folds about 
the crown, and a pair of white wiggs placed in 


front, dividing so that they rest on either side of 
the crown. 


a", A novel idea in flower trimming is a wreath 
of ivy geranium. The foliage is extremely deli- 
cate, lending itself to any shape, and the pale pink 
or red blossoms are pretty in various combina- 
tions. 

«*, Wide ribbon in plaid, floral or Persian pat- 
terns isin demand for sailor hats. Some pretty 
hats for morning and country wear are trimmed 
with plain wide ribbon, edged with a straw braid 
to match the hat. 

e*, Veils of plain Mechlin tulle are taking the 
place of the fancy designs. Tulle of the same 
color as the flowers on the hat is considered most 
tasteful, although white lace veils are worn with 
simpler hats. 

e*, A novel adornment for cuffs and revers of 
dressy toilets consists in covering them with em- 
broidery forming part of Chinese garments. The 
embroidery is not cut out and appliqued, but 
pieces of the garment itself where the embroidery 
shows are cut into the required shape, and form 
the entire revers. To produce the desired effect, 
contrasting colors are employed, the embroidered 
designs appearing in various shades ona ground 
of black. white. dark blue or brick red. 

a" For outdoor wear shoes of gray or white 


, chamois will continue to be fashionable. The 
hew models show large, square bows, held in| 


place by buckles just below the instep, over 
which rises a shaped flap or tongue. 





a*, Already prospective girl graduates are con- 
sidering their commencement gowns. Most of 
these will be simple, although that does not 
necessarily mean inexpensive. The materials 
most in demand are fine lawn, point d’esprit, 
batiste and organdie, with both lace and ri bbo 
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enough to scaldit, and turn into a colander to as trimming. to be used in building a new cathedral, eae}; ; 
drain. Mix one cup of flour, six tablespoonfuls of | «*» Waistcoats of plaids or large, irregular | weighing 160 tons. It has eight cutters an 
ground mustard, and one tablespoonful of tur- checks are fashionable with tailor-made suits of a | granite block is reduced twenty-four ineles ‘i. - 
meric with enough cold vinegar to make a smooth plain color. diameter at one pass over‘its length. 
paste, then add one cup of sugar, and sufficient; «*» Light weight linen will be popular for under-| ——Pererboro, in New Hampshire, establis): ¢ Fly. 
vinegar to make two quarts in all. Boil this mix- | wear this summer. It is said to be an almost | the first free public library in the United states O 
ture until it thickens and is smooth, stirring all | perfect non-conductor of heat. The extra cost | 1833, and as early as 1849 a general ‘aw authey- Flo: 
the time, then add the vegetables, and cook | over other kinds is balanced by its finer wearing | izing taxation for library purposes was passed On 
until well heated through. qualities, Seven years ago such taxation was made com- = 
SAUSAGES AND FRIED APPLES. e*e Color combinations in the new golf gloves, pulsory, and since then every town has {+ Win 
Prick the sausages if in links, slice one-half ; SPe¢lally in tartans, are strikingly handsome. obliged to raise funds for library support. 1). Bi 
inch thick if in bags. Bake in hot oven till brown | _*"* In umbrellas for women the straight handles | first State library in the country was establis }« The 
, will remain, crooks being reserved for men. | by New Hampshire, grants for that purpose |: Ww 
and cooked through. Core tart apples and cut Apparently no particular wood will be favored. | ing b seat we eam J 
¥ -}| Ing Deen made Detfore the Revolution. ree 
across the centre in half-inch rings. Cook in | ‘A new French parasol has a body of taffetta cov. Fr . 











training of the child. 


Gems of Thought. ant 


..--TO give people something to think about Like 
that is worth thinking about is something to jive Fiit 
for. My h 

...- Always have an eye to [the mayne, what: Con 
ever thou art chaunced at the buy.—Lyly 

.---Ambition is the only power that combats 
love.—Colley Cibber. 

---Better be dumb than superstitious.—Ben 
Jonson. May 

.--- The universal self-delusion is this: when a App 
man has a good thought, he fancies he has ty Butt 
come what he thinks for the moment. Good tea 
thoughts are very good; but unaccompanied by Gold 
the difficult processes of character. they are often On b 
no better than soap-bubbles.—Mozoomda! In la 

.---Do your little duties, which most men make 
light of, with great exactness; for if you wil! Dais 
faithfully do your lesser duties, your greater Treb 
duties, I may say, will take care of themselves Whil 

—In 1820 our cotton crop was 870,415 bales: in Hone 
1899 it had grown to 11,235,383 bales, or ninety pei Soft 1 
cent. of the total crop grown in the world. Be + 

.--- When toa woman is given the sweetest a ‘ 
light that can come to her, motherhood, God gives N re ’ 
with that delight a duty—the duty of a personal ere 


Before that duty (says an 


eminent writer) all outside work,—I care het by 
what religious, charitable, or philanthropic word 


you may call it—should fall. No 


; outside work a woman may be engaged tn, the 


best can only be a claim upon her ti 
duty. And duties never conflict. 
no more duties to a woman than 
time or ability to fulfil, The exa 


| world are not duties; they are claims. If 1 


is time it is well to meet them. But 
man made, and duties being G« 
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| aside where the latter calls. W 





| constantly than they do, especially 
| of organizations. 
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former must often be ignored, and should put 


think of this, and bear it in mind a little 
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a*, A new spring fabric known as drap d’ Irland - H ane 
is shown in a variety of shades, ranging fromthe I dreamed of you. Oh, blessed, blissful tr: ye my om 
soft pastels to pronounced reds and blues. It is! Out of life’s ruins rose our young romance ans 
an all wool fabric, plain or twilled, and possesses ; Love’s rainbow arched thro’ Time's sott-! g Ere slum 
admirable draping qualities. | tears With ez 

a*,Linen will be a dominant notein the season's ! And, lo! I met your eyes across the year Now, for. 
neckwear, and will be extensively employed as ! —Susie M. Bes! Lift uy 
the material for the innumerable stocks of sailor! ,... ke!” sai ; ; “2"Pe time to set : 
collars, L’Aiglon effects and automobile ties. | “W@*e!” said the sunshine. a aie omens 
L’Aiglon collars are among the most prominent, Ba eee ee " Tae _ Bid ther 
taking their name trom the turned-down tab on - ake, pe cay daley and sweet monren a The heave 
each side, which distinguishes them from the za ik ocd bom Seepeneae Whale wink 3 Lift uy 
plain band. . Hark! Hark! Don’t yon meer rs te So shalt t] 

a*,A new idea in stock collars, and one which bird’s first song. No more 
Ineets with general favor, shows little strips of |“ Awake!" call the streamlets.  * W: n But still te 
narrow velvet ribbon running crosswise and fin- here so still, * Lift up 
ished on either end with a tiny button, with quar-| And now we must all go to work with a \ 
ter-inch spaces between the strips showing _ ““ Wake! ” said the warm little breeze: "4 
white foundation. willow tree, 

«*, One of the most effective gowns seen this | Come put on your leaves in atwinkling ' 1B 
season was of foulard satin in poppy red with ane Within thy s 
white figures. The front width was narrow and ae : ae My Sonnet ms 
closely plaited at the waist, gradually increasing Ere yet thy heart be hard and dry, Of immemori 
and unfolding until it reached the knee, where it Make haste to pardon and atone: In all th pons 
hung in loose folds. The novelty of the gow One hoarded hate shuts all the sky, To Beh. = 
was in the trimming, which was the most beautiful And turns the Father's heart to st Again I a 
Russian lace in rich colors over pale blue satin. —Frederick Lane _ Till on eee 
This trimming finished each side of front width Myself utes 
and outlined the circulas,flounce. The lace was Historical. Once pecs 
introduced into corsage and sleeves. ea a ei To eat the n , 

a*, The use of paints for decorating gowns has —tThe first national medal vote: ss As all the aa 
been slowly but steadily increasing since the in- was presented to General Washingto! | Once more at 
troduction of the fashion a year or two ago. Not] cessful conduct of the siege of Bosto Long, long ag 
only gowns, petticoats and blouses, but parasols, | 1ution passed Mareh 25, 1776. It we Abd pluek - 
gloves and even stockings, are embellished by Paris from a die by Duvivier. 
sprays of painted flowers, not applied, but done —tThe first manufacture of duch 
on the article itself—New York Tribune. by an incorporated company in Be- w ia 

—— | 1790. They erected buildings on HO MAY 

Curious Facts Boylston street, at the corner 01 ma 

° 1792, they were in the full tide of s Who may wi 
= | ing four hundred operatives, and t oo rifty 

——There are three thousand words used alike et a week ~ ps canvas That ae 
a and English without variation in spell-| manufactured the Constitution's - With the o 

. ‘ y American shi rougli \ 

——In 1879 one person in each 7,403,105 carried = jaca <2 kita eta al “hd glitters 
by British railways was killed. In 1896 only one| in New England as aati ee 10 ome dust 
in every 196,067,935: printing was undertaken in Bosto! "aut hands t 

—The latest new building in New York, besides —The first glass works{in Bosto ‘lipped noi 

sha ‘ e established in 1787. The Lesislat: Whose gai 

—The plow of 1800 was a “ crotch drag”; the | exclusive right to the company | ‘ little silt of 
plow of the Western bonanza farms is run by for fifteen years, and exemption | Por rote : 
steam and turns eight furrows at once. for five years; the workmen wert a 

——Mortality among the colored people of Balti} military duty ’ The company first 
more during 1890 wasthree times greater than | puilding, conical in form, but t! , ERIE: 
among the whites. Tuberculosis caused one small, it. was taken down and * Inyriad ligt 
tenth of the deaths. wooden one a hundred feet long by + A myri a 

——The remnant of the once great Penobscot | After many embarrassments the yriad eye 
tribe of Indians now living on an island near Old | the manufacture of window glas~ A inyriad ~* 
town, Me., have their own form of government. | 1793. s thong eer 
At their recent election they chose a prohibition. ——The original name of Hollis >! = . 
ist chief named Mitchell Attean, by a vote of vard. Street and chureh were ni! i 
twenty-five to twenty-three. Hollis, an eminent London merc! a How Wondro 

——The cow bird deposits its eggs in the nests | factor of Harvard College. Hollis » Fr 
of other and weaker birds for them to incubate | on a map of 1775, continued in a>! Of one Serene 
Only one egg is usually deposited in the nest Cambridge (Back) Bay. The grow Gi 
The discovery of a summer tanager’s nest a short | of Boston had, by 1730, called tor | ; The light who 
time ago, in which four cow bird eggs reposed ship nearer than Summer street ‘ AS days are g 
besides one of the proprietors, was considered a| Belcher, who was then a resident ~Ge Is 
most unusual case by ornithologists. gave the land for a site, anda smal! “Sorge Alexand 

—— Cleveland has a home gardening association ing-house, thirty by forty feet. wis er 
which encourages children to cultivate flowers at The first minister was Rev. Mat! re Stage mon 
home. Last spring the association distributed to bell weighing eight hundred pounds is Stag ~ 
children fifty thousand al ie as Hollis a ~ athe 

y penny packages of flower anephew of the Thomas Hollis | eanld And the star 
seeds, accompanied with printed instructions ehurch was named, and was placed 8 Are the 
how to prepare the soil, plant and water. About onits arrival. The bell began the! ae oe a 
seventy-five per cent. of the efforts of the chil- one o'clock onthe morning of the © re as 
dren were successful. | May, 1766, as nearest to Liberty Th sy Rouse the 

——A monster lathe has just been made in answered by Christ Church from the ol" + Repeal Go shout it 
Philadelphia. It is eighty-six feet long, and its ity of the town, announcing the Stam’ . : Liber ty Sound the e 

ire ‘ > 


total weight is 135 tons. It has been constructed 
for preparing the thirty-two huge granite pillar 





The steeples were hung with flags, 
Tree decorated with banners. 
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° headache (whether sick or nervous), 


che, neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, 
iid weakness in the back, spine or 
s, pain around the liver, p eurisy, 
1g of the joints and pains of all kinds, 
‘licationof Radway’s Ready Relief 
‘ord immediate ease, and its continued 
» afew days effect a prominent cure. 


CURES AND PREVENTS 
Colds, Coughs, 


Sore Throat, | Hoarseness, 
Stiff Neck, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh Headache, 
Toothache, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Asthma, 
Bruises, Sprains, 


Quicker Than Any Known Remedy. 
uatter how violent or excruciating the 
the Rheumatic, Bedridden, Infirm, 
Jed#Nervous, Neuralgic or prostrated 
fliseases may suffer. 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 
Will Afford Instant Ease. : 
-RNALLY—A half to a teaspoonful in 
tumbler of water will in a few minutes 
Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nau- 
Vomiting, Heartburn, Nervousness, 
essness, Sick Headache, Diarrhea 
-Flatuleney and all internal pains. 
re is not a remedial agent in the world 
\illeure fever and ague and all other 
: ious, bilious and other fever, aided by 
» \)WAY’S PILLS, so quickly as RAD- 
\\ \\’S READY RELIEF. 
“ Ceuts a Bottle. Sold by Druggists. 
Be Sure to Get Radway’s. 


Poetry, 


“LA PALOMA.” 
rly. little dove, with snow-white breast, 
Over the blossoming land, . 
Float like a flower on the breeze, 
Ora sea-mew by the strand. 


Wing thy way in the dewy morn 
oer billows of-changing green, 

rhe tlash and whirl of crested foam 
Where the ancient orchards lean. 


Free is thy flight as poet’s thought, 
The wide, wide world beyond. 
Love a tether that holds thee fast, 

\ heart that 1s true and fond. 


Like thee my fancies soar and seék, 
Flit far in the morning light; : 
My heart, by longing led, like thine, 


Comes back to the cote at night. 
** SHEILA.” 





><? 
MAY 15. 
May-bloom formeth pink and white, 
Apple-bioom hath purple light. 
Butterflies have fairy flight, 
Leaves dally in their young delight. 


Golden eups with burnished boat 
On billowy vendure lightly float 
In labyrinths under, dim, remote. 


Daisy and speedwell blend their fine 
rebles in the joy divine, 

While yellow dotted bees hum over 
Honeyed purple of the clover. 

Soft fertile gold fills every flower, 
Birds warble and pair in every bower; 
We yield to life’s abounding power— 


Now or never, Love’s full h : 
—Roden Noel. 


->- 


DAWN. 
The fringed valance of your eyes advance, 


Shake oft your canopied and downy trance, 


Phoebus already quaffs the morning dew, 
Each does his daily lease of life renew. 


He darts his beams on the lark’s mossy house, 

And from his quaint tenement does rouse 

The little charming and harmonious fowl, 

Which sings its lumpjof body to a soul; 

Swiftly it clambers up in the steep air, 

Vith warbling throat and makes each note a 
stair. —Thomas Shadwell. 


a 


COURAGE. 
Dost thou in sorrow weep today 
Beside the dead? 
He speaks who wipes all tears away: 
* Lift up thine head.” 





Ere slumber seals thy weary eyes 
With earthly bands, 

Now, for an evening sacrifice, 
“ Lift up thine hands.” 


Share with thy brethren thy good cheer, 
Bid them rejoice; 

The heaven-sent message let them hear, 
* Lift up thy voice.” 


so shalt thou from God’s holy ways 
No more depart; 
But still to him in love and praise 
~ Lift up thine heart.” 
—Arthur O. Townsend. 





_—-> o— 
IN TIME OF MAY. 
Within thy silvern bars, oh, hold me fast, 
My sonnet; hold me safely, that my dream 
Of inmemorial blooms on men may beam 
Ii ail thy artistry of splendor cast! 
To 1urmurous music of the far-off past 
\suu I loiter by the woodland stream, 
J i its memory-haunted banks I deem 
Myself with joys in fairy legion massed. 
nee more I seek the walnut’s easeful shade 
lot the mandrake’s gold-hued apple there, 
Asa) the ravishments of May are mine; 
(ny ore with her that in the grave was laid 
1. long ago, I breathe the fragrant air, 
Aud} luck at her fond wish the columbine. 
*—Woman’s Journal. 


a cssige A dae S 
WAY WITH THE SHREWD 
HOURS STRIVE? 
ay with the shrewd hours strive? 
thrifty dealers they, 
| th the one hand blandly give. 
the other take away. 


Who 


iters there some falling flake, 
dust of gold, between 

inds that give and hands that take 
vd noiseless and unseen. 


edy of bargainings! 
~ gain of years we found 
‘ilt of golden things 
‘ten on the ground. 
—A. Colton, in Ainslee’s. 
~o>-e 
A d lights are beaming 
From on high; 
id eyes look upward 
To the sky; 
(l hearts are yearning, dreaming, 
life beyond the seeming 
When we die? 





i ondrous is the glimmer 
From afar 
crene celestial 
Gate ajar; 
| whose steady shimmer, 
are growing dimmer, 
Is my star. 
‘'exander Kohut, in The Independen . 
cipal 
noney is not but a blind; 
© jewels are valueless things. 
‘ie star’s brighest gems you'll oft find 
: the gems of the opera she sings. 
—Philadelphia Record. 
—___---~>-~>—_______. 
.¢ the eighbors, one and all; 
‘out it on the street, forsooth! 
‘| the cymbals, hire a hall; 
For baby’s cut a brand-new tooth. 
—Chicago Daily News. 








Miscellaneous, 


A Japanese: Vengeance. 


Oishi Yoshio, Second Secretary of Legation, 
aged twenty-five, and named after the celebrated 
leader of the Forty-Seven Ronins, stood in the 
doorway of a London drawing-room which bore a 
considerable resemblance to a Knightsbridge 
curio-brocade-and-pottery shop, and wondered 
greatly. For in Japan they use aniline dyes, 
English and American, and wear, or put on, 
European clothing, and endeavor to assimilate 
European cookery, and paint up the names of 
their streets in English. But they do not hang up 
English boots and shoes upon their walls for 
spill holders, nor do they cherish English cooking 
pots and butter boats as things of price. 


The streets outside had been wet and drab, and 
the social atmosphere within seemed as neutral 
tinted, if less humid. The room was full of clack- 
ing women, in furs and out of them, drinking bad 
tea, with much milk and sugar, at the savor of 
which infusion the soul of Oishi Yoshio revolted, 
and his heart yearned for Tokio, for sunshine, 
brightness, the dainty refinements of life, and the 
hue and color loveliness which constitute Japan. 

His hostess beckoned him, and he steered his 
dapper, unobtrusive way to her, his shm hand 
fidgeting with his neat little black mustache. He 
was introduced to a young lady who murmured 
something unintelligible as Oishi Yoshio bowed 
before her. Her name was Miss Darchfield, and 
the lithe Japanese observed that she was young 
and very pretty in her wheat-haired, cornflower, 
eyed, English style. She told him that she adored 
everything Japanese, and Oishi Yoshio could im- 





string bath sandals at the Brompton emporium 
for the sale of such cheap and trashy merchan- 
dise. She said, ‘Have you seen the conserv- 
atory?” and took him there; and on a cane settee- 
in freat of a miniature pond containing goldfish 
and a prospect of Japanese dwarf trees in the 
midst of which appeared the roofs of a crimson 
doll’s temple, they fell into conversation. Miss 
Darchfield still harped upon Japan and things 
Japanese. Her white teeth showed under the 
pink gable of her short upper lip as she said, 
lispingly, **I want to ask.” She changed 
her tone, and put the question positive. ‘“ Doyou 
know anything about tattooing as it is done in 
Japan?” 

Oishi Yoshio gave a quick glance at the charm- 
ing face and assented, passing one slim-fingered, 
honey-colored hand over the other. ‘“‘ Of tattoo- 
ing I certainly do know something,” he returned, 
in his slow, correct English. ‘ It is an art much 
practiced in my country—among certain classes 
of individuals.’”” He preserved perfect gravity, 
and wondered privately what was coming next. 
It came. 

“Could you tell me of anybody—any Japanese 
person living in London,” the girl asked, “ who 
could do it—don’t you know?” She blushed 
pink, and looked everywhere, vaguely, before she 
brought the cornflower-colored eyes back to 
Oishi Yoshio. 

The perfectly marked eyebrows of the secre- 
tary of legation were lifted the breadth ofa baby’s 
finger nail. 

* Theart of tatooing.” . . 
moment; “there is one man I could give 
you his address, if required. He lives’’—the 
slim hand of the young Japanese waved east- 
ward—" near your London docks. He carries on 
a business there in curios, and in the art you 
speak of he is proficient, though he is now very 
old. Sailors resort to him, and rich, eccentric 
Englishmen, and sometimes’? —the oblique Asi- 
atic eyes narrowed a little—‘‘ occasionally ladies,” 
he said. 

Miss Darchfield’s cheeks deepened their pretty 
pink. Shewas fullof her subject and her ex- 
uberant interest in it sparkled in her eyes. 

“ Then,” she cried, “ of course this old person 
who lives near the London docks could carry out 

of course he could do what I want at a 
reasonable charge?” 

“| imagine he has charges to suit all purses,’ 
said Oishi Yoshio. ‘ Perhaps you will tell m 
what you require done?” He shrugged his slop- 
ing shoulders slightly as he continued, ** It is, no 
doubt, a gentleman of your acquaintance who de- 
sires to be tatooed with a figure or an 
initial or, perhaps, a name.” 

Miss Darchfield tossed her pretty chin and 
laughed a little harshly. ‘It is nota gentleman,” 
she said; “ Itis I, myself. Perhaps you think it 
a queer fancy.” Her chin and shoulders 
expressed great indifference to the thoughts of 
this little Japanese, ‘ But I want to be reminded 
of something ’—she caught her breath a little, 
and clasped her hands nervously together upon 
her knee—“ something cruel and mean and heart- 
less, that has been done—by somebody I believed 
in. Call it a vendetta, if you like ’—Oishi Yoshio 
tried to do so, but was not enlightened in the 
least. ‘I want it to be stamped upon me, so that 
I cancarry it to my grave.’’ Her tone grew 
tragic; her sensitive upper lip trembled; for the 
moment she had forgotten Oishi Yoshio, and was 
alone with her resentment and her wrong. “I’ve 
been badly treated,’ she broke out, becoming 
quite an ordinary angry young woman in a mo- 
ment; ‘“‘and I don’t intend to forget it. And I’m 
going to have it tatooed on my wrist! You can 
see the inscription if you care to,” she added 
with a great assumption of indifference. And she 
took a half sheet of cream-laid note paper, folded 
in four, from the pretty reticule—a piece of Paris 
foolishness—that hung at her waist, and handed 
it to Oishi Yoshio. The piece of paper bore, ina 
large, schoolgirl hand, this inky legend : 

W. J. B. 
* All the World to Him!” 
June 19, 1900. 
“ Not Good Enough!” 
Nov. 8, 1900. 

“In my country,” said Oishi Yoshio, carefully 
perusing the inscription, “‘ when a man takes a 
young wife, and finds himself dissatisfied or dis- 
pleased with her, he can return her to her parents 
or guardians without blame. But he returns her 
dowry, or he pays anindemnity. Itisall very 
simple,” he ended. 

“It sounds so,” said the girl with some acer- 
bity, ‘‘ but, of course, the case is different. I was 
not married to William Johnson-Bradley; we 
were engaged, that’s all—and quite enough, 
too! ” she added viciously. 

“ For any reasonable man,” said Oishi Yoshio 
quietly. 

“You are very kind,” said Miss Darchfield. 
She hesitated a moment, then turned her pretty 
face and looked full at the Secretary of Legation. 

** You would be still kinder,” said Oishi Yoshio, 
“if you would tell me more about this Mr. —.” 
He wrinkled his fine black eyebrows. ‘“ Par- 
don! - Itis elusive—the English name— 
William Jowley-Badson? ”’ 

“‘ William Johnson-Bradley,” said the girl, a 
slight frown drawing her pretty brows together. 
“ We met last March at Prince’s Skating Rink. 
He skates awfully well, you know—figure skat- 
ing, and all that. Everybody wanted him to take 
them round on the ice—Babs Mortimer, Flossie 
Daventry and Everilda Fitzharding—they were 
quite wild about him. Everilda fell down in front 
of him, on purpose to get him to pick her up, and 
showed all her frills—she has a way of doing that, 
and wears lovely things on purpose—and I was 
flattered because he preferred me—and we did 
the outside edge, and it was like skatingin heaven 
tothe Hungarian band—and he taught me to 
waltz before the season was over—and the other 
girls were just wild—and Everilda said horrid 
things, and was as spiteful as a ferret! But I 
didn’t care, and we were secretly engaged at 
Ascot, in June. Nobody was to know, because 
we had not much money, and couldn’t afford to 
marry; but he said I was ‘ all the world to him!’” 
“Yes?” said Oishi Yoshio, with delicately in- 
terrogating eyebrows, twisting the half sheet of 
cream-laid note paper in his honey-colored fin- 
gers. His manner was full of unobtrusive defer- 
ence and gentle politeness, and Miss Darchfield 
looked at him more appreciatively than before. 
She observed that his hair was as fine and smooth 
as black silk, that his eyes were handsome, even 
if the corners did tilt up toward the temples,—his 
honey-colored complexion was a peculiarity one 
might get used to,—and that his hands, one of 
which bore a superb emerald signet ring, were 
lithe, supple and beautiful in shape. 

‘*Yes,” Miss Darchfield went on, “the engage- 
ment was secret. We used to meet at places, and 
on Thursdays he would come to tea at Clarges 
street. I live there with my aunt. He was as 
devoted as anything for quite a long time. It 
was only when Everilda made up to him, and told 
him about the twenty thousand pounds she had 
inherited from her uncle, that he began to cool off, 


He thought a 





agine her buying pastille sticks or paper fans or | 


Her bosom rose and fell stormily under the 
fanciful tucks of her smart silk blouse. She took 
off her hat, and stabbed it through viciously with 
a long gold pin, and threw it upon a neighboring 
chair. 

“It is over and done with, and there’s no use 
making a fuss,” she said. “And I would bet a 
dozen pairs of gloves to one that Everilda will be 
sorry she ever married him,” she said, “though I 
don’t want to be revenged on Everilda in any way 
—a little, round-eyed, silly-dolly bit of a thing! 
And she really didn’t mean to behave dishonestly. 
When I came upon them—together—only a week 
ago, in the Oriental tea room at Liberty’s, I 
actually heard her say, “How can I be all the 
world to you when you are engaged on the strict 
Q. T. to Flossie Darchfield?”’ 

“T thought,” hazarded Oishi Yoshio, “ that no- 
body was to know. 

“TItold afew of my intimate friendsin confi- 
dence,” replied Miss Darchfield, «“‘ and, of course, 
they—told theirs.” 

“It would have happened in Japan,” said the 
Secretary of Legation, suppressing a twinkle. 

“Well, Everilda said that,” went on Miss 
Flossie Darchfield. ‘“ And he—William Johnson- 
Bradley—gave one of his laughs, and said, 
squeezing the hand with which she held the tea- 
pot, and twisting his silly little fair moustache, 
though I’ve begun to dislike fair moustaches only 
since that day. ‘Oh, come I say!’—those were 
his exact words—‘ Oh,come I say! How can you? 
That’s not good enough!’ And at that I came 
on, right past their table, and cut himas dead 
as though he’d been—a black beetle.” She got 
out a dainty little handkerchief, not to cry into, 
but to bite and twist between her restless fingers. 

“ And now it’s all over between us,” she said. 


,,‘ But I don’t mean to forget William Johnson 
| Bradley's perfidy, and—and what a fool I was! 
| So I’m going to have those words of his tattooed 
on my wrist, with a fancy border of dragons and 
' devils and things—in the Japanese style. And 
| whenever I look at that—” 

Miss Darchfield stopped for breath. Oishi 
| Yoshio was sitting onthe bamboo settee about 
three feet away, listening intently. One slim 
patent leather booted foot was tucked beneath 
him, his lustrous oblique. eyes were looking 
straight at the girl. 

“Whenever you see that, you will remember 
that you have disfigured yourself for life, for 
the sake of a man who is not worth a dead fish. 
More, you will have stamped yourself as amem- 
ber of the vulgar class, because in Japan itis only 
boatmen, sailors, porters and rickshaw men who 
wear the tattoo. Butif you are so determined to 
be revenged upon this”—he hesitated—“ this 
Braddam Wilson-Jonley, or what his name may 
be, why not employ a charm? ” 

Miss Darchfield associated the word with little 
golden and enamelled trinkets made to hang upon 
porte-bonheurs and watch chains. 

“ A charm?” she repeated. 

“A spell,’ explained Oishi Yoshio. ‘ By recit- 
ing a certain formula of words, and burning per- 
fumes specially prepared, it would be possible, 
in Japan, to be revenged upon an enemy without 
diverging from the strict dictum of politeness.’ 
He produced a delicate little cigarette case o 
some fine woven grass, and took from it a slen 


der cigarette. “You do not smoke? No! But— 
you will allow me? The mind works more 


smoothly assisted by tobacco.” He struck a 
vesta, taken from a curious little case repre- 
senting a sea mouse in golden brown and green 
enamel, lighted his cigarette, and tucked the 
other foot beneath him for achange. His eyes 
were very thoughtful, and the emerald signet he 
wore upon the middle finger of his left hand 
glowed and scintillated with living green fire, 
as though it had been the eye of an angry cat 
defending her kittens from a too intrusive ter- 
rier. 

Miss Darehfield arrived at the meaning of Oishi 
with a little scream. 

“Why,” she said, “do you really believe? 

Why, that’s witchcraft! It would be deal 
ing with the devil!” Her voice dropped awfully 
But the Japanese was speaking. 

**In Japan, in my country, we have more than 
one devil. Plenty of devils, the big and strong, 
and the little and weak, and many of them are 
remarkably obliging. There is one who could 
make this Willy Johnbrad—I forget—very un- 
comfortable indeed. He is shaped like a bat, 
with crimson eyes, and all night he hangs upside 
down from the ceiling overhead. The person— 
who is being made uncomfortable—cannot sleep, 
for this devil seems every instant about to fall 
upon his head ’”’— 

“Couldn’t he get up and move his bed?” sug- 
gested Miss Darchfield. 

‘In Japan the beds are spread upon the floor,” 
said Oishi. *‘ Yes, of course, he could move; but 
the devil moves too, and when he looks up— 
there itisin the old place, and this continues 
until the sufferer goes mad or dies.” 

“ How awful!’ commented Miss Darchfield. 

“It is a good revenge and very cheap,” said the 
Japanese. ‘You have only to give the devila 
little rice. And there is another evil spirit who 
livesin agong. You can arrange with him to 
make the person you wish to punish become pos- 
sessed with the notion that the sound of the gong 
is always in hisears. It begins with a droning 
note and swells to an insupportable boom, and 
this continues until the afflicted one drowns him- 
self in despair. The devil who does this lives in 
a gong in one of our Shinto temples. You repeat 
the invocation and hit the gong—”’ 

“But I should have to goto Japanto do it!” 
expostulated Miss Darchfield. 

Oishi Yoshio smiled with quiet subtlety. 

“It would, of course, be more effective if you 
were upon the spot. Oh, certainly, yes! But I 
have a friend in Tokio who would arrange. . . . 
Or I myself. 1 go to Japan every spring 
to visit my father’s wives. He died over here 
some years ago, and they are always very pleased 
to see me.” 

* Did he have—many?”’ asked Miss Darchfield 
slyly. 

“Only four,” replied Oishi. 

‘‘ Japan must be a—queer place!” said Miss 
Darchfield. A sudden look of interested curiosity 
came into her eyes as she turned them on the 
young Japanese diplomat. ‘“ Are you married ?— 
if you don’t think it’s rude of me to ask. And 
have you?—”’ 

She stopped in confusion. 

“Have I four wives?” said Oishi. ‘I have not 
yetone. I ama Europeanized Japanese and be- 
long to the American Evangelical Church; there- 
fore any union I contract would be monogamic.” 
“But you believe in Japanese devils?” said 
Miss Darchfield, rather mystified by the last 
word. 

“Ah! To go with those devils,” continued 
Oishi gravely, but with a lurking smile hidden at 
the corners of his lips, ‘“‘ There is another, a 
lady, who carries three little baby devils in a 
pouch, who could do the business of this John- 
will Bradson-Yamley in what you English call a 
jiffy. You burn a gilt paper sword and call upon 
her name, Magahara O-Todao Kanesada, and the 
offending party is immediately seized with such 
remorse for his crime that he forgets his food, ab- 
Stains from bathing, and at last is reluctantly 
compelled to commit self-dispatch. You could 
not do better than employ her.” 

Miss Darchfield rose and began to look about 
for her hat. 

“You have taken a great deal of trouble to ex- 
plain things to me,” she said, “and I’m awfully 
obliged. But I won’t callin any of those devils 
to William Johnson-Bradley; and, as to the tat- 
tooing, I’ve changed my mind. I'd read a story— 
a book we got from Mudie’s, called ‘ Lady Vino- 
lia’s Victim’—that put that into my head. It was 
Lady Vinolia who made a memorandum on her- 
self, with a redhot bodkin, of a vengeance she 
meant to carry out on a wicked Austrian duke 
who had ruthlessly betrayed her. But that was 
in the time when people wore ruffs, and, some- 
how, it seems too big a way of treating a man 
like—” 

Oishi gave his version of the name ina musical 
singsong. This time it was “Bradjohn Jimson- 
Leeson.” 

Miss Darchfield gave a little peal of laughter. 

** You’ve never got that name right once! ” she 
said. Then she pinned on her Bond-street hat, 
and Oishi helped her. She had masses of the’ 
wonderful wheat-colored hair, and the sleeve klin 
in the cuff of the Secretary of Legation caught in 
a silken strand of it and brought a great coil 
tumbling down. 

“Don’t look frightened—the other end has 
roots! ”’ said Miss Darchfield. She looked vaguely 
about her, her slight arms raised, her hands busy 
at her head, and the reason of her perplexity was 


said, and turning aside, thrust his hand within 
the breast of his exemplary waistcoat, and, with- 
drawing it with a slender object in Its clasp, held 
it out to the girl. 

She took it with a brief word of acknowledg- 
ment, and then, as the beautiful thing glittered in 
the lamplight, she canght her breath in ecstacy, 
and cried, “ Oh, how lovely! But I musn’t take 
it, of course!” 

“It” was a slender stiletto in a narrow golden 
sheath, with a hilt of costly jade representing a 
otus bud, upon which was perched a little dia- 
mond snail. Her heart went out to it, her soul 
yearned for it, but she held it out to Oishi Yoshio. 
He drew back, extending his palms downward 
before him with a gesture of polite negation. 


‘“‘ Favor me by accepting! To make such pres 
ents to a lady—in token of respect—is a custom 
with the people of my country. Besides ’—his 
voice became low and impressive—“ that snail is 
adevil. It will work out a revenge for you upon 
this man with the name which is impossible to 
remember.” He leaned nearer to Miss Darch- 
field, with gleaming eyes. ‘You have only to 
1ook happy—and to wear that dagger constantly 
in your hair. Do you see? He will notice it, and 
wonder who gave you that. He will get other 
people to put-questions to you, but you will an 
swer none of them; you will only look happy, and 
wear the dagger of the lotus flower with the dia- 
mond snail. And this man, who, like a person of 
no discernment, threw you—you who are so beau- 
tiful and so proud!—aside like a broken jar for 
the sake of a little, silly woman with a baby 
face, this man will become possessed with the 
Devil of Jealousy! There are many devils in 
Japan, but this one is to be found wherever 
men and women live under the sky—and it is 
the worst of all.” Oishi’s white teeth showed 
as he caught his breath; his slim, suppie hand 
closed upon the girl’s wrist as though the fingers 
were of jointed steel, and his dark eyes gleamed. 
“He will grow jealous,—and he will come back 
to you. Then you will say: ‘ Billiam Wohnson- 
Jadley, you are nothing to me! The mat on 
which I wipe my feet is more honorable in my 
eyes. For your love—keep it, give it to whom 
you choose. I will have nothing of it. For I gm 
loved by an honorable man, rich, not old, and 
very respectable—Europeanized Japanese, be- 
longing to the American Evangelical Church, 
having favor in the eyes of authority as second 
secretary to the Legation of Japan, and with him 
I am about to contract a monogamic union.’” He 
released the girl’s wrist, and pressed his palms 
together, bowing almost tw the floor. “ Tell me, 
my almond flower, my delight of spring, is not 
that what you will say? ” 

Miss Darchtfield hesitated. Then, “I'll try your 
prescription,” she said, witha flash of her eyes 
and teeth. “I'll wear the dagger with the dia- 
mond snail every day.” 
She thrust the exquisite, deadly thing, with 
its golden sheath and jewelled hilt, through her 
wheat-colored coils of hair. Oishi Yoshio, over- 
whelmed with a sudden dizziness, was aware 
only when the thing was done that he had kissed 
ner. 

“You wear the dagger—yes. But the words— 
will you not say the words?” he found himself 
pleading. 
Miss Darchfield stood before him with eyelids 
that drooped a little shyly, and a flickering smile 
hovering about her sensitive mouth. 

“Of course, it ’s very sudden, and—and I 
couldn’t dream of doing such a thing—without 
consulting Aunt,” she said. 

“You did not consult herin the case of this 
amjonwilbad—and the rest, whose name I ut- 
erly abhor and contemn as I loathe his despic- 
able personality!’’ cried Oishi Yoshio hotly. 
“True,” said Miss Darchtield, drawing her furs 
about her. ‘“ But it isa little sudden—don’t you 
think?’’ She thoughtfully put on one glove. 

‘** Love is always sudden,” said the lover. 

This was not denied by Miss Darchfield. 
“Goodby, and thank you so much!” she said, 
proffering the ungloved hand. ‘By the way,” 
she remarked, with a studied appearance of 
casualness, “ we live at No. 50 Clarges street, and, 
if you should happen to be passing on Thursday 
at four, Aunt would be glad to give you a cup of 
tea. Itisn’t Japanese, but she buys it from the 
importers. And perhaps you would like to hear ’”’ 
—she gave her head a little, curious movement, 
and the diamond snail upon the jade lotus sent 
out a white and crimson throb of radiance—“ you 
might like to know how the charm works.”’ 

“ Flossie!” called a matronly vuice belonging 
to a stout lady standing with several other stout 
ladies near the door. 

‘I’m coming, Auntie!” responded Miss Darch- 
field in her shrill, fresh voice. She looked back 
at Oishi Yoshio over her shoulder, and the dia- 
mond snail gleamed again. ‘ Don’t forget the 
address—No. 50 Clarges street!’ she said. 

Then she went away, and Oishi Yoshio, being a 
methodical young Secretary of Legation, made a 
note of the address, in Japanese, in his private 
memorandum book.—The Sketch. 
> <> eo ————_- 

W. G. Humphrey of Canton Centre, Ct., has 
bought a bull calf from Hood Farm, Lowell, 
Mass., of which he may well be proud. The sire 
of the bullis Hood Farm Pogis, that has headed 
the show herd from Hood Farm for the last five 
years, and his dam is Sophie 7th of H. F., one of 
the best of cows. Since Mr. Humphrey bought 
his bull Sophie 7th of H. F. has milked over forty- 
two pounds in oneday. She not only givesa 
large quantity of milk when fresh, but keeps it up 
throughthe year. 

—-The flags used by the Americans during the 
siege of Boston have always been a subject of 
great interest. The flag of thirteen stripes was 
first raised on the heights near Boston, probably 
at or near the commander-in-chiet’s headquarters, 
Jan. 2, 1776. Letters from Boston at this time say 
that the regulars did not understand it, and, as 
the king’s speech had just been sent to the Ameri- 
cans, they thought the new flag was a token of 
submission. The British Annual Register of 177 

says, more correctly, that the provincials burnt 
the king’s speech, and changed their colors from 
the plain red ground they had hitherto used to a 
flag with thirteen stripes, as a symbol of the num- 
ber and union of the colonies. This was without 
doubt the flag that on the seventeenth of March, 
1776, waved over the Old State House and Prov- 
ince House, and was borne in the van of the 
American troops. 





Home Dressmaking 
Hints by Way Manten. 





3837 Child’s Long 3839 Kimona Dressing 


Waisted Petticoat, Sacque, 
2 to 10 years. 32, 36 and 40 in. bust, 
Child’s Long-Waisted Petticoat. No. 383%. 


Long-waisted frocks have created a demand for 
long-waisted petticoats. No child can possibly be 
well dressed unless these last are included in the 
wardrobe and worn with the dresses for which they 
are designed. The model illustrated is entirely sim- 
ple and practical, and can be made with ease at the 
same time that it is correct and satisfactory. . 
To cut this petticoat fora child 6 years of age, 3 
yards of material 36 inches wide, with 3§ yards of 
needlework for frill and 1% yards of narrow ruffing, 
will be required. 

The pattern, 3837, is cut in sizes for children 2, 4, 6, 
8 and 10 years of age. 

Kimona Dressing Sacque. No. 3839. 
Ease and relaxation are well understood by all the 
oriental races, and nerve-driven American women 
are wisely adopting their negligee garments, among 
which no one is more popular than the short Kimona. 
While by no means an exact replica of those worn by 
the Japanese, it includes all the essential features 
and makes an ideal dressing sacque. The model 1l- 
lustrated is admirable in every way, and is well 
adapted to many materials. The yokeis perfectly 
smooth and extends over the shoulders at the front. 
The skirt portion is simply gathered and seamed to 
its lower edge, while a band extends round the entire 
garment, making a finish. The sleeves are loose and 
flowing, with slight fulness at the shoulders. 

To cut this Kimona for a woman of medium size, 4 





plain to the quick mind of the young Japanese. 








and I know it was all her doing. Beast! ” 


* You need a hairpin? Excuse a moment!” he 


























The scientific combination of healthful drugs in Rip- 
ans Tabules often proves effective even in cases where 
many other remedies have failed. A Philadelphia (Pa.) 
lady, in a statement below, 
curing her permanently; “I wish to express my thanks 
to you for the good Ripans Tabules have done me,” is her 
first grateful expression. “I was troubled with catarrh 
of the stomach, indigestion and constipation for the last 
ten years. I was soconstipated that I had to take two in- 
Jections daily. I could not sleep at night, lost my appe- 
tite, and what I did eat did not stay on my stomach. I 
was in misery. I consulted physicians and tried patent 
medicines but nothing seemed to cure. A short whilo 
ago a friend advised me to try Ripans Tabules. I had not 
much faith in them as I had taken so much medicine 
which did me no good. Still, Iobtained some and took 
them, and was agreeably surprised at the result. 1 kept 
on taking them and am now regular in my habits and 
enjoying good health. I feel like a different woman and 
would not be without them. 
hoping others suffering the way I did may obtain per- 
manent relicf by using the Tabules,” 












gives the Tabules credit for 















I write this testimonial 








WANTED 
fe. One gives reiief. Note the word 


pruce St., New York. 








n A case of bad health that ge Sp Aa mat Ronee. 
: *[/P*AeN* Pagecoagee 
Rw P*A N’8, 10 for 5 centa, may be had at any drug move. ay * pf Oe: 

Se ‘ials will be mailed to any address for 5 Cents, forwarded to the Liipans Chemical Co., No. 10 j 


They banish pain and prolong 
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wide, or 2gyards 32 inches wide. will be required, 
with lj yards in any width:for bands. 

The pattern, 3839, is cut in three sizes—small, me- 
dium and large. 











Woman's Jacket, 
gz to 40 in. bust 


22 Girl’s Costun.- 
6 to 12 years, 


Woman's Jacket. No. 3820. 
Popular and generally becoming as the Eton Jackets 
are they do not suit all figures, and there is a demand 
for the little cutaway that closes but does not lap, and 
that extends slightly below the waist line. 
The admirable model illustrated is adapted to 
covert cloth, black or tan broadcloth, as well as to the 
black cheviot of which the original is made. As shown 
the revers are faced with Lanisine moire. and the 
trimming is a simple black passementarie, but simple 
stitching is sufficient, ora band of stitched cloth or 
silk can be used as a“finish. 
To cut this jacket for a woman of medium size 23 
yards of material 44 inches wide or lgyards 50 inches 
wide will be required. 
The pattern, 3820, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


Girls’ Costume. No 3822. 
The waist is made in baby style and is full at the 
edge of the yoke and again at the waist line, while the 
graceful frill, forming a bertha, outlines the low, 
round neck. As shown, the full portion is made 
over a body lining, which is cut away under the yoke, 
but such details must be varied to suit the material 
and the occasion. The sleeves are in elbow length 
and terminate in graceful frills. The collar is of 
moderate depth, and, like the yoke, is unlined. 
The skirt is finished with a deep frill at the lower 
edge and ts laid in tucks at the belt, to give the fash- 
ionable yoke effect. 
®,To cut this costume for a girl of eight years of age, 
7 yards of material 21 inches wide, 5} yards 32inches 
wide, or 4 yards 44 inches wide will be required, with 
a yards of inserted tucking fer yoke and 17 yards of 
lace insertion to trim, as illustrated. . 
&The pattern, 3822, is cut in sizes for girls of 6,8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 








3703 Misses Peasant 
Waist, 12 to 16 years. 
3:18 Misses Princess 
Skirt, 12 to 16 years, 


838 Chemise 
wightgown 
_ 36 and 40 in, bust, 


Misses’ Princess Skirt. No. 3818. Misses’ 
Peasant Waist with Wide Girdle. Ne. 
3708. 

The princess skirt has taken @ recognized place 

among the styles for young girls as well as those de- 

signed for their elders. It is excellent for gowns of 
all sorts, but lends itself to the odd skirt for wear with 
peasant and shirt waists, and to the bolero or Eton 
suit with singular success, Al! the season’s materials, 
silk, wool and linen, are appropriate, and are used, 
but the original is made from princess crepe, in soft 





yards of material 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches 


¢ 


pastel tan, and is trimmed with applique bands of 


Persian embroidery in the duller “ old” tones, and is 
worn with a peasant bodice of cream-silk mull. 

To cut this skirt for a miss of 14 years of age 83 yards 
of material 21 inches wide, 73 yards 27 inches wide, 6} 
yards 32 inches wide, or 43 yards 44 inches wide will be 
required. 

To cut this waist fora miss of 14 years of age 3§ 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 23 yards 32 inches 
wide, or 2 yards 44 inches wide, with lyard of silk 
or velvet 21 inches wide for girdle and collar will be 
required. 

The pattern, 3818, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 

The pattern, No. 3703, is cut in sizes for misses of 12 
14 and 16 years of age. 


Woman's Chemise Nightgown Adjusted on 
Drawing Strings. No. 3838. 


The chemise nightgown that slips over the head 
and is drawn up by ribbons has attained great vogue 
and possesses many inherent advantages. It is ex- 
ceedingly simple of construction, involves the least 
possible labor, and withal is a really charming and 
becoming garment. The model shown is of fine sheer 
India linen with trimming of German Valenciennes 
lace, beading and blue wash ribbons ; but cambric,long 
cloth and nainsook are all used, and any durable lace 
or needlework edge is appropriate. 

The gown is cut in two pieces and is shaped by 
means of shoulder and under-arm seams. The neck 
is simply finished with a beading, through which the 
ribbon is run, and edged with lace. The sleeves are 
full at the shoulders and are drawn up to form frills 
over the wrist. 

To cut this gown fora Woman of medium size, 6} 
yards of material 36 inches wide will be required, 
with 23 yards each of beading and of lace. 

The pattern, 3838, is cut in three sizes—small, 
medium and large. 














3821 Faney Shirt 


40 Raglan Coat, 


42 to 40 in. bust. Waist, 
32 to 42 in, bust. 
Woman’s Raglan Coat. No. 3840. 


To be made with or without the applied yoke. 
The comfortable, loose-fitting coat that entirely 
covers the gown and protects it from dust is the most 
serviceable, all-round garment for traveling, short 
jaunts or bad weather that any woman can possess. 
The stylish model illustrated is cut in the latest, most 
approved lines, and can be made with or without t 
applied yoke, as preferred. The original is made 
light-weight covert cloth, but tweed, cheviot and a 
the light-weight cloaking materials are ap propriate. 
The back is plain and smooth, hanging in straight 
lines from the shoulders to the floor. The fronts are 
loose, but shapely, and turn back to form revers. The 
sleeves are in raglan style, extending in a point to the 
neck, and are finished with turn-over, plain cuffs. 
Pockets are inserted in each front and are finished 
with stitched flaps. 

To cut this raglan for a woman of medium size, 43 
yards of material 50 inches wide will be required, 
with 3 yard of velvet. 
The pattern, 3840, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


Woman’s Fancy Shirt Waist or Blouse. 
No. 3821. 

The smart blouse illustrated exemplifies white 
Louisine silk with cream guipure, bunches of black 
velvet ribbon and handsome buttons in delicate Per- 
sian enamel. But the design is equally well suited to 
crepe de Chine, peau de sole, taffeta, Corea crepe, etc. 
To cut this waist for a woman of medium size, 4 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 3g yards 27 inches 
wide, 3} yards 32 inches wide or 23 yards 44 inches 
wide will be required, with 4} yards of lace insertion 
and $ yard of all-over lace to trim, as illustrated. 

The pattern, 3821, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36,38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. : 
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The Horse. 


Young Versus Old Brood Mares. 


The relative value of young and old mares 
for brood purposes, or the relative chances 
of producing first-class trotting stock from 
young and old mares, is a question that in- 
terests those who are just entering the 
breeding ranks. The Year Books and Reg- 
isters contain some interesting facts bearing 
upon this question, a few of which are as 
follows: 

Beginning with the world’s noted trotting 
champion old Flora Temple (2.19#), it, will 
be found that she was foaled in 1845, and 
that her dam, Madame Temple, was foaled 
in 1840, hence was but five years old when 
she gave birth to Flora. 

The next champion trotter was Dexter 
(2.174). He was foaled in 1858, His dam, 
Clara, a daughter of Seely’s American Star 
14, was foaled in 1848, just ten years before 
she produced Dexter. 

Goldsmith Maid, that dethroned Dexter, 
and finally reduced the trotting record to 
2.14, was foaled in 1857. It is claimed that 
her dam, Lady Abdallah, also known as Old 
Ab, was then twelve years old. 

Rarus, that captured the crown from Gold- 
smith Maid by lowering the world’s record 
to 2.13, was foaled in 1867. His dam, Nancy 
Awful, was foaled in 1857. 

St. Julien reduced the record to 2.12%. He 
was foaled in 1869. His dam, Flora, by 
Sayre’s Harry Clay (2.29), produced him 
when she was eight years old,as she was 
foaled in 1861. 

Jay-Eye-See (2.10) was foaled in 1878. His 
dam, Midnight, was foaled in 1865, making 
her thirteen when she produced this cham- 
pion. Midnight,it will be remembered, was 
by Pilot Jr.,out of a thoroughbred daughter 
of the noted record breaker Lexington, that 
reduced the four-mile running record to ! 
7.193. ; 

Maud S. (2.08%) reduced the world’s trot- 
ting record to 2.08? pulling a high-wheel 
sulky over a regulation track, a feat that 
has never been surpassed under similar con- 
ditions. She was foaled in 1874. Her dam, 
Miss Russell, was foaled in 1865, hence was 
nine years old when she produced this noted 
champion. Miss Russell was got by Pilot 
Jr., and her dam was Sally Russell, a thor- 
oughbred daughter of the famous long-dis- 
tance race winner Boston, the sire of Lex- 
ington. Sally Russell was foaled in 1850, 
hence was 15 years old when she brought 
Miss Russell. 

Sunol, that dethroned Maud S. by placing 
the world’s trotting record at 2.08}, was 
foaled in 1886. Her dam, Waxana, was then 
eight years old having been foaled in 1878. 
Waxana was by General Benton, and her 
dam, Waxy,was a thoroughbred daughter of 
Lexington. Waxy was foaled in 1863, hence 
was fifteen years old when she gave birth to 
Waxana, the dam of Sunol. 








Nancy Hanks, that carried the record 


down to 2.04, was foaled in 1885, and her 
dam, Nancy Lee, by Dictator, was then 
eight years old. 

Alix, that lowered the record to 2.033, was 
foaled in 1888, and her dam, Atlanta, was 
foaled in 1883. 


The Abbot. that lowered the record to 


2.03} last season, was foaled in 1893. His 
dam, Nettie King (2.203), by Mambrino 
King, was foaled in 1887, and was, of 
course, six years old when she brought the 
present world’s champion trotter. 

Turning to the horses that have held the 
world’s champion trotting stallion records 
since 2.30 was beaten, it will be found that 
Ethan Allen, which became champion when 
he trotted to a record at 2.284, was foaled in 
1849. His dam was then nineteen years old, 
as she was foaled in 1830. 

The next champion trotting stallion, 
George M. Patchen (2.233), was foaled in 
1849. The date of the foaling of his dam is 
not known, but she was got by Head’em, a 
son of imported Trustee, and Head’em was 
foaled in 1838, hence the dam of George M. 
Patchen could not have been more than 
eight years old when she produced him. 

Fearnaught (2.23) was foaled in 1859, 
His dam, Jenny, was foaled in 1849. 

George Wilkes (2.22) was foaled in 1856. 
His dam, Dolly Spanker, was foaled in 1847 | 
or 1848. 

Jay Gould (2.214) was foaled in 1864. His 
dam, Lady Sanford, by Seely’s American 
Star 14, was foaled in 1845, making her nine- | 
teen years old at the time of his birth. 

Smuggler (2.15) was foaled in 1866. The 
breeding of hisdam and date when she was 
foaled is unknown, but judging from what 
is known of her, she could not have been 
what is generally termed old when she pro- | 
duced that wonderful champion. 

Phallas (2.133) was foaled in 1877. His 
dam, Betsy Trotwood, by Clark Chief, was 
foaled in 1870. 

Maxie Cobb (2.13+) was foaled in 1875. | 
His dam, Lady Jenkins, is not registered. | 

Axtell (3) (2.12) was foaled in 1886. His 
dam, Lou, by Mambrino Boy (2.264), was 
foaled in 1880. 

Nelson, that reduced the stallion record 
four times from 2.12 to 2.10, and performed 
the feat to high wheels over a regulation | 
track, was foaled in 1882. His dan, | 
Gretchen, by Gideon, was foaled in 1867. 

Allerton (2.094) was foaled in 1886. His_ 
dam, Gussie Wilkes, by Mambrino Boy , 
(2.264), was foaled in 1881. 

Palo Alto (2.08) was foaled in 1882. His | 
dam, Dame Winnie, a thoroughbred daugh-| 
ter of Planet, was foaled in 1871. | 

Kremlin (2.07?) was foaled in 1887. His’ 
dam, Eventide, by Woodford Mambrino | 
(2.214), was foaled in 1872. 

Directum (2.053) was foaled in 1889. His 
dam, Stemwinder (2.31), by Venture (2.274), | 
son of the thoroughbred Belmont, is not 
registered, but was probably about 1878 or 
1879. 

Cresceus (2.04), the present champion, was 
foaled in 1894. His dam, Mabel, by Mam- 
brino Howard, was foaled in 1880. 

Harry Wilkes (2.134), the fastest trotter 
and best campaigner got by George Wilkes, 
was foaled in 1876. His dam, Mollie 
Walker, was foaled in 1858, hence was 
eighteen years old when she produced him. 

Driver (2.193), that won a greater number 
of heats in 2.30 or better than any other son 
or daughter of Volunteer, was foaled in 
1868. His dam was foaled in 1853, hence 
was fifteen years old when she produced 
Driver. 

Joe Davis (2.172) was the best campaigner 
ever got by Dr. Herr. He was foaled in 
1877. His dam, Molly, by Mambrino Pilot 
Jr., was foaled in 1867. 

Lucy (2.18}), the fastest trotter and best 
campaigner got by George M. Patchen 
(2.234), was foaled in 1856. Her dam, Lady 
Clifton, by May Day, asonof Sir Henry, 
by Sir Archy, was foaled in 1852. 

Lady Thorn (2.18}), the fastest trotter and 
greatest campaigner got by Mambrino Chief, 
was foaled in 1856. Her dam, the Rodes 
Mare, by Gano, a thoroughbred son of 
American Eclipse, was foaled in 1847. 

Races of three-mile heats are pretty good 
tests of stamina. Huntress, by Volunteer, 
that reduced the world’s champion trotting 
race record in 1872 to 7.213, was foaled in 
1864. Her dam, Lady Sears, by Seely’s 
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American Star 14, was foaled in 1852. 

Bishop Hero, the first trotter to lower 
Huntress’ three-mile-race record, which he 
did to 7.19} in 1893, after the advent of the 
bike sulky, was foaled in 1883. His dam, 
Lida Kendall, by Hero of Thorndale 549, 
was foaled in 1875. 

Turning next to some of the most success- 
ful of trotting sires, it is found that thedam 
of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, the greatest sire 
of his day and generation, was quite well ad- 
vanced in life, and had become useless for 
road driving several years before she pro- 
duced the famous son of Abdallah. 

Examination of some of the most success- 
ful stallions in the Hambletonian and 
Mambrino Chief families it will be found 
that Green Mountain Maid was foaled in 
862 and produced Electioneer in 1868. 

Dolly Spanker, the dam of George Wilkes 
was foaled in 1847 or 1848. George Wilkes 
was foaled in 1856. 

Princess (2.30), the dam of Happy Me- 
dium, was foaled in 1846, and she produced 
Happy Medium when seventeen years old in 
1863. 

Volunteer was the most noted son of Rys- 
dyk’s Hanbletonian as a sire of game cam- 
paigners. He was foaled in 1854, and his 
dam, Lady Patriot, at that time was only 

| four years old. 

Strathmore, by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, 
has increased his reputation as a speed per- 
petuator greatly during the past few years. 
| We have not been able to learn the year in 

which his dam was foaled, but it is prob- 
able that she was not more than twelve 
| years old at the outside. 

Enchantress, the dam of Harold (sire of 
Maud S., 2.083, etc.), was foaled in 1849, and 
was fifteen years old when she produced 
Harold in 1864. 

Dictator was foaled in 1863. His dam, 
Clara, by Seely’s American Star 14, was 
foaled in 1848, making her fifteen years old 
when she produced this successful son of 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. 

Widow Machree (2.29), by Seely’s Ameri- 
can Star 14, was foaled in 1851. She pro- 
duced Aberdeen in 1866, being then fifteen 
years old. 

Egbert, by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, was 
foaled in 1875. His dam, Camptown, by 
Messenger Duroc, a son of Rysdyk’s Ham- 
bletonian, was then but four years old, hav- 
ing been foaled in 1871. 

Herr’s Mambrino Patchen, the best son of 
Mambrino Chief asa progenitor of speed, 
was foaled in 1862. His dam, the Rodes 
Mare, was foaled in 1847, making her fifteen 
years old when she dropped Mambrino Pat- 
chen. She was by Gano, a thoroughbred 
son of American Eclipse. 

Woodford Mambrino (2.213) was foaled in 
1863,and his dam,the great brood mare Wood- 
bine, by thoroughbred Woodford, was foaled 
in 1855. 

Princeps, one of the most successful sons 
of Woodford Mambrino as a sire of speed, 
was foaled in 1870. His dam, Primrose, by 
Alexander’s Abdallah, was then five years 
old, as she wa_ foaled in 1865. 

Pancoast (2.213), another very successful 
son of Woodford Mambrino as a speed per- 
petuator, was foaled in 1877. His dam, 
Bicara, by Harold, was foaled in 1871, mak- 
ing her six years old when she gave birth to 
Pancoast. 

Belle, by Mambrino Chief, was foaled in 
1857, and produced the successful sire bel- 
mont 64,by Alexandex’s Abdallah, when she 
was seven years old, in 1864. 

Sally Anderson, the dam of Almont, was 
foaled in 1859, and in her five-year-old form, 


| 1864, produced this noted son of Alexander’s 


Abdallah. 

Nutwood (2.18}), one of the most success- 
ful of trotting sires, was got by Belmont 64, 
and was foaled in 1870. His dam, Miss 
Russell (the dam of Maud S. 2.083, ete.), was 
foaled in 1865, and was by Pilot Jr., out of 
Sally Russell, a thoroughbred daughter of 
the renowned race winner Boston. 

Red Wilkes, one of the most successful 
sons of George Wilkes as a sire of speed, 
was foaled in 1874. His dam, Queen Dido, 
by Mambrino Chief, was foaled in 1862, 
hence was twelve years old when she pro- 
duced this noted sire of speed. 

Onward (2.25}¢), another of the most suc- 
cessful speed perpetuators got by George 


'! Wilkes, was foaled in 1875. His dam, Dolly, 


by Mambrino Chief, was foaled in 1861, 
hence Was fourteen years old the season 
that she produced Onward. Dolly produced 
Director (2.17), the best son of Dictator, in 
1877, when sixteen years old. 

Alma Mater, the most successful speed- 
perpetuating daughter of Mambrino Patchen 
58, was foaled in 1872. Her dam, Estella, a 
thoroughbred daughter of imported Aus- 
tralian, was foaled in 1866, hence was six 
years old when she produced Alma Mater 
It is also interesting to note that Fanny G., 
the dam of Estella, was twenty-one years 
old when she produced the latter, and she 
raised a foal the season that she was twenty- 
five years old. When Alma Mater was 
three years old, in 1875, she was mated with 
G2orge Wilkes, and in 1876, when but four 
years old, produced Alcantara (2.23). The 
following year, 1877, she produced Alcyone 
(2.27), by George Wilkes. . 

Lady Bunker, by Mambrino Patchen 58, 
was foaled in 1873, and produced the noted 
trotting sire Guy Wilkes in 1879, when she 
was six years old. 

Alley, by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, was 
foaled in 1867, and when thirteen years old, 
in 1880, she produced Wilton (2.193). The 
latter has proved very successful as a sire of 
speed. ; 

Jewel, by Gill’s Vermont 104, a grandson- 
of Vermont Black Hawk, was foaled in 
1569, and in 1871, when twelve years old, she 


produced the successful sire of speed, Gam- | 
betta Wilkes (2.19}). 

Baron Wilkes (2.18) was foaled in 1882. 
His dam, Belle Patchen (2.304),was foaled in 
1874, making her eight years old when she 
produced this champion sire of money win- 
ners. Sally Chorister was twelve years old 
when she produced Belle Patchen. 

Gov. Sprague (2.204), by Rhode Island 
(2.23), was one of the most successful trot- 
ting sires of his day. He was foaled in: 
1871. His dain was Belle Brandon, by 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, and she was 14 
years old when she produced Gov. Sprague. 

Very few stallions, opportunities con- 
sidered, have proved so successful in trans- 


i 


by Happy Medium. Pilot Medium was. 
foaled in 1879. His dam, Tackey (2.26), by 
Pilot Jr., was then 20 years old, having been 
foaled in 1859. 

Chimes, the world’s champion siré of ex 


' 


was twelve years old when she produced this 
wonderful son of Electioneer. 

Norval (2.143), that, opportunities con- 
sidered, must be ranked high among the 
very best sons of Electioneer as a sire, was 
foaled in 1882. His dam, Norma, by Alex- 
ander’s Norman, was foaled in 1863, hence 
was nineteen years old at the time Norva 
was foaled. 

It seems from the above that a large 


| mild cathartic, say four drams of aloes, adminis- 


mitting light-harness speed as Pilot Medium, | for two or three days after the attack, more par- 


; pulse and increased respiratory movements, and 


treme speed, was foaled in 1884. His dam. | 


that greatest of all great brood mares, Beau | the rapid production of cardiac clots, viz., debility 
tiful Bells (2.29$), was foaled in 1872, hence | of the heart and a coagulative tendency in the 


Treatment: By carefully watching this disease 
it will be observed that the spontaneous diar- 
rhoea sometimes occurs which immediately re- 
lieves the symptoms. In some cases looseness of 
the bowels occurs on the second day, to the mani- 
fest relief of the animal. But all cases do not 
thus terminate, and in order to bring this favor- 
able issue about nature has to be copied and a 


tered in the earliest stages. This treatment sel- 
dom fails to give relief, more particularly if it be 
supplemented by warm fermentations, succeeded 
by bandages to the affected extremities. 

After the aperient has ceased to operate the 
horse is to have moderate doses of the nitrate of 
potash in his drinking water. The supply of 
food must at first be spare andof a cooling 
nature. Bran mashes and a little hay will be quite 
sufficient. If, however, the patient is not seen 


ticularly if it has been irrationaly treated or kept 
at work, if there be debility, feebleness of the 


if there be a probability of a fatal termination by 
the formation of clotsin the cardiac ventricles, 
the treatment must be more energetic. 

It 1s believed that two things are necessary for 


blood. Both of these conditions must then be 
combated, the first by stimulants, the latter by 
salines which prevent coagulability. Both of 
these properties are possessed to some extent by 
ammonia, and hence the administration of the 
ammonia carbonate is to be recommended. 

For the same purpose the nitrate of potash, 
combined with stimulants, is also very useful. 
The nitrate of potash may be given in large doses 
if sufficiently diluted, and the best method of pro 
cedure is todissolve two ounces in half a bucket- 





and also that quite a proportion of the most 
successful trotting sires, were from compar- 
atively young mares, very few of which 
had passed the meridian of life. There are! 
several exceptions among the stallions, how 
ever, the most notable being the dams of 
Pilot Medium, Norval, Onward and Direc- 
tor: Some mares that are old are more 
valuable for breeding purposes than others 
that are young. Those who are beginning 
in the business, however, will, as a rule, 
find it safer to depend largely upon mares 
that are in the prime of life, and that 
possess all the vigor with which nature has 
endowed them, rather than old ones. 

Stallions often get their best offspring 
when pretty well advanced in life. This, 
however, may be due to the fact that after a 
stallion has gained a reputation as a sire of 
speed he is favored with a much better class 
of mares than were sent to him in his earlier 
years,before he had demonstrated his ability 
as a sire of speed. 
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Pink-Eye and Influenza. 
BY DR. C. R. WOOD. 

PINK-EYE, INFLUENZA.—E. M. M.: (1) Whatis 
pink-eye? What are the symptoms and treat- 
ment for the same? (2) What is influenza? 
What are the symptoms and treatment for the 
same? Is the treatment for influenza different | 
from that for pink-eye? 

Answer: Epizootic cellulitis (pink-eye).—Symp- | 
toms: The primary symptoms are those of fever, | 
rigors, dullness, succeeded by swelling of the eye- 
lids, discharge of tears from the eyes, pain in 
the limbs and tumefaction, more particularly 
around the articulations. The pain in the limbs 
is manifested by restlessness, shifting of the feet 
and irritability. The succeeding swellings are 
superficial, involving the subcutaneous areolar 
tissue, and their occurrence extends upwards and 
downwards, embracing the greater extent of the 
limb or limbs effected. 

The pulse is hard in this disease, and the im- 
pulse strong. The temperature of the body is 
elevated to 103° or 104°, and when blood is with- 
drawn it coagulates firmly and manifests the 
presence of an increased quantity of fibrine. 
The condition of the intestinal canal is disor- 
dered. There is constipation, the faces gener- 
ally covered with much mucous and their color 
frequently indicates the absence of biliary secre- 
tion, or the presence of altered bile, being tinged 
or stained with coffee-colored streaks. 

The rectum is irritable and the passage of 
feces causes some degree of pain, hence the 
term muco-interites. The color of the conjunc- 
tive is altered to a pink, hence the term “ pink- 
eye.” There is often a local cough, at first dry, 
but often becoming moist, but there are no signs 
of serious pulmonary complications. 

The disease runs its course and terminates 

favorably in from four to six days, leaving the 
animal but little altered. There is not the de- 
bility of influenza, noris the recovery so pro- 
longed as when an animal has suffered from in- 
flammation of animportant organ. In somein- 
stances the pulse, at first strong, becomes grad- 
ually feeble, the horse the while presenting no 
other bad sympton, the pain having left the limbs, 
the appetite returning, the swellings diminishing, 
and the secretions having regained their normai 
condition. 
Several instances of thiskind have come under 
my observation, and while all but the careful 
veterinary observer have been confident of a 
rapid recovery, the horse has suddenly died. 
The post-mortem examination revealed the pres- 
ence of thrombi in the cavities of the heart, the 
heart itself and its membranes showing no trace 
of disease. 

In other instances, recovery has taken place and 
the animal has been sent to its work, continuing 
well for weeks or months, when in some cases 
death has occurred from rupture and degenera- 
tion of the liver, while in others signs of cerebral 
disturbance have become evident, the patients 
eventually dying from coma and general paraly- 
sis. The post-mortem examination of all these 
instances has brought to light the fact that there 
has been plugging of the blood vessels of supply, 
the hepatic and cerebral arteries. 

Now, if we inquire how this has been brought 
about, we shall find that in the first place the 
disease is one attacking the areolar tissue and in 
flammation of connected tissue, like that of the 
the more truly fibrous causes the development of 
the fibrinous crases. The coagulating propertie 
of the blood are thus increased, and owing, per 
haps, to some local but undemonstrable fault in 
the blood vessels or heart coagulation has taken 
place in the living body, ultimately leading to a 
fatal termination. 

Itis necessary to bear this in mind, in order to 
overcome this tendency to death, and such 
medicaments as have the purpose of preventing 








this liability to coagulation are to be adminis- 
tered. 


majority of the world’s champion trotters, | 


| Very often, however, its worst form is seen dur- 


ful of cold water and allow the animal to drink it. 
This quantity may be given twice in the twenty 
four hours, and in sma)ler doses for two or three 
succeeding days. In addition to its effect on the 
blood it stimulates the kidneys of greater action 
and thus causes increased elimination to effete 
materials. 

Catarrhal Fever(Influenza).—This is an epizootic 
febrile disease, attended by great prostration of 
strength,and with early inflammation of the nasal, 7 
laryngeal and sometimes bronchial mucous mem- 
brane. Occasionally the disease implicates the 
substance of the lungs, pleura-liver, the fibrous 
structures of the articulations, theca of muscles 
and tendons, and the connected tissue of various 
parts of the body. 

The causes of influenza are very obscure. It 
may occur spontaneously in various places, but 
its first source of origin cannot be indicated. It 
does not depend upon any known condition of the 
atmosphere, nor upon soil, seasons or tempera- 
ture. It pr:vails on every soil and geological 
formation, sometimes more so in low-lying dis- 
tricts tnanin the hills It mayappear at all times 
of the year. Perhaps it is more commonly seen 
in autumn, winter and spring than in summer. 


ing the hot summer months. 

Influenza has often appeared in foggy weather, 
but outbreaks have occurred without such a 
coincidence, and consequently no weight can be 
attached to this circumstance. Its spread is not 
influenced by the wind; sometimes it moves 


is impossible to adopt any set rule by which to 
treat the disease, as there are so many complica- 
tions, the main object being to keep up the 
strength and give the animal good, necessary 
care. 





Vermont Notes. 
Mr. Justin Batcheller of Wallingford, Vt., has 


just shipped four very fine animals to Charter | 
Oak Park to be educated, consisting of a twor | 


year-old by Baronet (2.11}), a three-year and four- 
year-old by Gillig (2.353) and a four-year-old by 
Victor Wilkes, called Fancy B. Fancy B. will be 
remembered by Vermonters as trotting second to 
Baroness in the Vermont Futurity last fall, for 
three-year-olds, at Fair Haven, Vt., and not afew 
predicted that she might have won. Be this as it 
may, she is a beautiful trotting mare, and has all 


the requisites of a first-class animal, size, speed, | 
disposition, gait, color and conformation. This | 
whole string are from the dam of Oriole (2.18}) | 


and are well worth a trip to see. 

Baronet = ) is commanding some very fine 
patronage in the stud this season. Among the 
notable mares booked to him is Tempest (2.17), 
by Hawthorne. Tempest will be remembered as 
bred by L. W. bem sy of Stockton, Cal., > 
chased by Hammon Potter of Middlebury, Vt. 
and shipped to South America, where she trotted 
a few races, after which she was brought back 
and bred to Lancelot, the produce of which 1s now 
in Mr. Bither’s string at Readville. Her next 
union was with Kremlin (2.073), the produce 
being Krempest, a bay stallion, standing upwards 
of sixteen hands, and a trotter sure. 


Bither. Tempest is the finest large mare has 
ever been my privilege to see. It is reported that 
Mr. Rockefeller of New York offered $10,000 for 
her upon her return from South America. We 
look for fine results from the union of Tempest 
and Baronet. - 
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Treat your horse well and he will treat y >u well 
Give him a bed of German Peat Moss. C. B 
Barrett, 45 North Market street, Boston, Mass. 
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rempest, | 
I am told, will be developed this fall by Mr | 
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Forbes Farm, Ponkapog. Mass.. | 
Harrold & Co.: i ae D 
Ihave used your ointment on Binge: 
2.074. Peter the Great, 2.07}, and others in; 
and find it the very best huof ointment 1 
used. I can cheerfully recommend it to a) 
ers, as it 1s certainly all you claim for jr 

HENRY 


Harrold’s Hoof Ointment Does Ey.; 
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Rounds Company, Providence, R.1.; f24 

rill, Bangor, Me.; J. Newton Van Ness ¢.) 

York, N. Y.; F. T. Wilcox, Jr..& Co.. 1 

Frank S. Dure Co., Wilmington, Del.: <; 

& Co., Hartford, Conn.; Thomas Munrvs 
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Endorsed by all leading horsemen for side 
lining or pulling horses. Horses afraid of 
electrics perfectly controlled; for colt breaking 
has ro superior. Ask your harness maker 
for it. Price $3.00. For particulars, address, 


W. T. GIBSON, 
11 Willard Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Agencies : 
MARK W. CROSS & CO., Boston, Mass. 
| MOSEMAN BROS., - New York, N. Y. 
G. S. ELLIS & SON, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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against it. Sudden changes of temperature ap- 
pear to assist the development of the influenza 
poison, and exposure to cold predisposes the ani- 
mal to the disease, but neither of these causes are 
sufficient of themselves to produce it. 

Microscopic masses of organic matter (gran- 
ules), without any regular form, size or structure, 
may float in the atmosphere, undistinguishable , 
from other inert granular matter, and yet on 
gaining access to the body of a susceptible animal 
may grow and increase at the expense of the 
elements of such body, inducing some form of 
specific disease. This hypothesis is strongly cor- 
roborated by the fact that influenza is sometimes 
conveyed to a healthy locality by horses affected 
by or recovering from it. 

The influence which predisposes to influenza | 
may be said to dwell in our large horse establish- 
ments, for scarcely a fresh horse is introduced to 
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The only bit for tender mouths. 
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ENERGY AXL  OILER 


Always clean, easy, quick, 
responsive, handy. Univer- 
sally acknowledged the BEST 
and most ECONOMICAL Oil- 
er ever placed on the American 
market. Send for circular. 
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oiling an axle.”” S. R. BAILEY & CU. 
Amesbury, Mass 
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them without such an one ina longer or shorter 


period becoming affected with some form of the 
disease. We then conclude that animal malaria G oO LD M EDAL, PAR is EX POS ITI O N 9 


or the emanations which arise from many animals 
congregated together,from excretions and decom- 
posing animal matters, give rise to sporacic or 
enzootic instances of the disease, and that this 
influence, owing to some undetermined condition 
of the atmosphere, may so extend as to embrace 
the horses of a town, a county ora continent, 
and thus become epizootic. 

Predisposing causes: Animals crowded  to- 
gether in damp, ill-ventilated and otherwise un- 
healthy situations are generally the first to suffer 
from influenza. Among them it commits its 
greatest havoc. Young horses are more pre- 
disposed than those of maturer years, still the 
old suffer severely and are often carried away. 
Sex has no influence; neglect of every descrip- 
tion, as well as bad food and overwork, by debil- 
itating renders animals subject to severe and 
early attacks of disease. But noamount of care 
will exempt them from it, as it appears in the 
stable of the rich as well as the poor. The mor- 
bid material absorbed into the blood gives rise to 
febrile disturbance and depression of the 
nervous centres. 

The period of latency between the reception of 
the poison and the first manifestation of symp- 
toms is short but uncertain. In the majority of 
cases the fever precedes the catarrhal symptoms, 
the rigors, increased frequency of pulse and ele 
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vation of temperature to 102° or 103° being ob- 
servable prior to the appearance of any localiza- 
tion of the disorder. In other instances the irrita- 
tion of the mucous membrane has been the first ap- 
preciable sign. In uncomplicated cases the fever 
begins to abate in from three to five days, leaving 
the animal weak and prostrate. 

Complications: The catarrhal form is the one 
to be regarded as the simple or uncomplicated. 
To this is added in some instances pulmonic, 
gastric, hepatic or rheumatic complications, en- 
docarditis, the formation of thrombi and nervous 
symptoms, as convulsive fits and coma. 

The leading character of the disease consists of 
an inflammation of the naso-pharyngeal mucous 
membrane. It also gives to the secretory organs 
a tendency to participate inthe disease. Thus it 
is not at all uncommon for the submaxillary and 
parotid glands to become inflamed, swollen and 
even to suppurate when thecritical stage has 
passed. The debilityis generally very extreme 
and the loss of flesh most marked. It is a com- 
mon observation that a horse in which the fever 
has abated and convalescence commenced looks 
as if the flesh had melted off his bones. 

Influenza isa disease which runs a definite 
course, and it is in no way cut short by any inter- 
ference. The treatment must consequently be 
directed to relieving any distressing symptom, to 


allay irritability and to support the strength. It THE EAGLE-WINKER MFG 
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